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Manly, Honest and Loving. 





BY LIZZIE L. sHAw. 
Ah! there he goes, my manly boy, 
The dearest lad of all. 
Some little one’s in trouble now, 
Has got a blow or fall ; 
But Fred is suré to be on hand 
When trouble’s in the air; 
Where wrongs rise up, or rights needs aid. 
My manly boy is there. 


He never sees a weak one hurt, 
Whate’er the game may be ; 

Strong and brave as his blue eyes’ light. 
True-hearted, too, is he, 

He’s trusty as a man could be; 
Whatever he has said, 

Be sure his promise he will keep, 
My honest boy is Fred. 


He’s always gentle in his ways, 
As it his tender heart, 

Holding some love for every one, 
Of each act formed a part. 

A fault in him is soon forgot, 
Or trifies that annoy ; 

His bright face meets a thousand smiles, 
My thoughtful, loving boy. J 

———-— ewe 
The Social Relations of Teacher and Pupil. 

Have you ever thought of the difference between the way 
in which Michael Angelo regarded his block of marble, and 
the way in which that same block was regarded at the quar- 
ry, or by the drayman who carted it to his studio? I think 
there was a tender, reverential care, even in lifting it to its 
place, that would be exerted by the artist which would be 
impossible in the workman, from the lack of the thought 
within him. 

The teacher in dealing with his pupils should differ as 
much from other people as the great sculptor differed from 
other men in viewing and dealing with his block of marble. 
Only the teacher’s conception should be as much grander 
and his aim as much higher as the completely developed man 
or woman is superior to the inanimate, senseless marble. 

But in considering the material given into our hands, we 
must not only thoroughly know its present condition and 
needs, but what may reasonably be expected of it from its 
position and work when it shall have passed from our hand. 
Undeveloped human beings sre committed to our care, and 
and these are to go forth—not separate pieces of statuary, 
each to be regarded and admired in its own solitary beauty 
and symmetry—but rather as the separate gems which go to 
make up that rare piece of mosiac work known as society. 
Each piece must have its own peculiarities of form and 
beauty, but the fact that it with others should form one 
harmonious whole, must never be lost sight of. If each has 
the shaping, the polishing, the fitness which it should have, 
the whole must needs be complete. The hopes of the world 
lie not in the reformation of society, but in its formation, 
which means the formation of individuals. 

It has been well said that “society is not an accident, but 
an essential condition of humanity, hence our distrust and 
dislike of all that is egotistical,, and our admiration for all 
that is generous, humane and liberal.” 

“Each human soal isin itself an organism endowed with 
powers for its own individual use; yet at the same time 
constituting a part. of another looser organism called society. 
Hence education aims not only at the harmonious develop- 
ment.of all the powers of the individual organism but al- 
®0 that each individual, should be fitted te become a 
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ism known as society.” 

Froebel lays a great stress upon the developmect and pro- 

per guidance of the socia/ faculties. He insists upon incul- 
cating a deep sense of the duties which the individual owes 
to society, and also to the greater strength for good which it 
can derive from society. Indeed, the object ot education as 
summed up from the Jabors and expressions of leading edu- 
cators may be stated as follows: “ It is the development of 
independent individualities, fitted for society—capable of 
happiness, and efficient for usefulness—on the basis of 
morality and reason.” 

Hence the necessity for considering the social phase of 
education. And the consideration of this hour is the teach- 
er’s relation to this work. What is the condition of the 
teacher and the pupil, and what are the effects of the social 
influence each has upon the other? The teacher perchance, 
we may say, represents society already formed or existing ; 
the child, the new material designed to continue the fabric. 
Or the teacher is the old leaven, the child the new measure 
of meal. (Alas that the old leaven is not always par excel- 
lence in both matter and manner.) 

But recognizing the relations which exist, is it worth 
while to search for the beginning of the subtile, hidden 
springs of social influence? One cf New York’s greatest 
pulpit orators, when speaking of the all pervasive power of 
social influence, says: “You cannot ride twelve miles with 
a man, you cannot greet a woman, you cannot look down in- 
to the face of a little child, without leaving each nearer or 
farther from the kingdom of Heaven.” 

The spirit, the life, the high, strong motive power of the 
teacher must of necessity infuse itself into the being of his 
pupiJ. On the other hand, the teacher imbibes al! those in- 
fluences, and is moved by those tendencies which arise from 
being associated with minds largely in the perceptive state. 

But how isthe social power estimated? How important 
a factor is it considered to be in the scheme of education, by 
the mass of teachers? President Eliot, in an article in a 
late number of the Atlantic, says that “few people realize 
the fact that there can be no good teaching without a quick 
sympathy anda perception in the teacher, and a strong 
personal influence going out from him.” A backward 
glance upon our own lives, connected with present conscious- 
ness, must needs convince us that he whcse moulding in- 
fluence is strongest, who most makes or changes the tenor 
of the lives of his pupils, is not always the one who has the 
greatest intellectual power but rather he who has the 
strongest social hold upon them—the greatest skill to teach 
the hidden springs of action. 

But do we possess all of this power that we should? And 
how may it be increased and utilized? These are questions 
well worthy of better thought and discussion than this pa- 
per can give. 

To the teacher who aims to advance in social power and 
the knowledge of using it, three studies will be of great 
advantage. First thestudy of children and youth. Every- 
body should study children—little ebildren—from the sage 
college professor who writes “philosophical” (but, alas 
sometimes impractical) theories upon mental development, 
down to the primary teacher, who often ruins the best 
theories by attempted practice of them—or perchance suc- 
ceeds admirably without any theory — these all need not 
only the direct advantage, but also the reflex influence that 
will come from this study. 

One of the first necessities toward understanding and in- 
fluencing children is a true friendship for them. I use the 
word friendship in the broadest sense of the term. It bears 
no relation to that feeling which people have who say they 
are fond of children, as they might say they are fond of 
flowers. This friendship, like all others, must be founded 
upon # true, broad, honest respect, which is akin to rever- 





ence, For there is more to reverence in the possibilities of 
childhood, than there is in that same being again until the 
problem of life is fairly wrought out, and stands approved 
in the quiet glory of a good old age, Well may we rever- 
ence little children, when we remember that we stand in 
the presence of immortal ones; so wise in their faith, so 
true to their love that of all the different stages of life, the 
Great Master selected these as being the fittest to represent 
the Kingdom of Heaven. 

By the aid of the memory of our own childhood, and an 
imagination made vivid by sympathy, what a gracious 
privilege to enter into the inner sanctuary of the minds of a 
little child. To hear again the wonder-wise inquiries as 
the little mental zoophyte reaches out its feelers in all 
directions for its natural aliment—truth. And oh, to catch 
again the thrill that floods the being, as the dawning of 
new truth throws light o'er all its inner consciousness! 

Knowledge of truth is so lovely, so excellent a thing for 
the felt want of the young immortal, and the mental ap- 
petite is so perfectly adapted to this ailment, that if chil- 
dren fail or become discouraged in this way, where shall we 
look for the fault? Kant,the great German philosopher 
says: ‘Achild should be more sacred to you than the 
present, which consists of things and adults. Through the 
child you move, although laboriously, by means of the 
short leverarm of mankind, the longer one.” 

In studying and dealing with children from a mortal and 
social standpoint, the few fundamental truths should stand 
out pre-eminently prominent. Confused conceptions of 
greater and minor faults diesipate the lasting impresiong 
which these truths should make. A transgression of the 
arrangements for the mechanical workings of the school, or 
some impropriety of manner, is often apparently regarded 
by the teacher as a fault equal in importance with some 
manifestation of cruelty or deceit. Rather than this let the 
strongest appeal be to the grand instincts of virtue within 
them. Teach them that courage, kindness and truth are 
the pillars of their being, and that a failure in these is never 
to be considered in the same category with those peccadilloes 
which are, nevertheless, often very trying to temper and 
forbearance. These latter are as blemishes in the varnish, 
or perchance the foreground of the picture; failures in the 
former as though the artist’s grand conception had been 
marred and distorted. 

With a clear appreciation of the present experiences of 
youth, there must also be mingled a vivid conception of the 
grand possibilities as well as needs of his future life. It is 
the teacher's privilege—not to extinguish the high ambi- 
tions ; not to dissipate the ariel dreams of young minds; 
but the rather to temper them with high resolve, and give 
to them a worthy shaps and direction. Then by leading 
to habite of persevering labor, crystalize them into lives, 
better, stronger, brighter even than those youthful dreams 
foreshadowed. 

A second study is foand in society itself ;—in its wants, its 
requirements of the true gentleman and lady; its demands 
for ‘ usefullness which is the coin that pays for the happi- 
ness” of its members. And not only should we study the 
average mass of society, but in order that the standard may 
be raised, we must also look diligently for those elements of 
character which make up the highest individual types. The 
hatchet of Washington as well as the bow of Tell may yet 
be consigned to oblivion as myths, by the wise skeptics of 
the future, yet they have already served as a wonderful in 
spiration, and wielded an incalculable moulding influence. 

The same future may calmly decide that Conductor Brad- 
ley’s story must have sprung from the poet's ardor, but not 
until many lives shall have been made more thoughtful 
and faithful by its influence. 

But there is a third and equally important study, yet a 
much more difficult one. 
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The pursuit of knowledge in this direction, although in- 
dispensable to the highest exercise of social power, is cer- 
tainly under varied and continually changing difficulties. 
Yet Iam sure that each teacher before me will admit the 
stupendous importance of this study when I state the sub- 
ject is—himself. (We are not egotisiical, oh, no, teachers 
never are, yet possibly it may have been noted that the 
tendency of the occupation is hardly ever to develop the 
“‘umbleness” of Uriah Heap.) 

But by this study is meant- -not the study of himself asa 
representation of the genus hemo, a typical one, only a lit- 
tle superior—but the study of the individual self, in an 
honest, clear, white light. In pursuing this work it helps 
wonderfully sometimes to borrow the eyes of somebody else, 
and for a limited period, as we may be able to bear it, see 
ourselves as others see us. 

Perchance we may make the discovery of traits, undesir- 
able in the mass of people, yet owing to certain pallisting 
circumstances of course more tolerable in us. Notwith- 
standing it is best to omit those “ palliating circumstances” 
and consider whether this fault of head or heart is one we 
would like to see repeated, intensified, and rendered obnox- 
ious ; as it must of course be if it were not surrounded by 
such a mass of excellencies as it isin us. It might be well 
to consider whether in “person or manners there exist any 
improprieties, which though only a peculiar concomitant of 
independent genius in one like “ ourself,” yet would still be 
incompatable in the perfect gentlemen and ladies we hope 
to see developed from those around us. 

Seriously, what I ought to do is not to find out how egot- 
istical teachers are in general, but how egotistical I am, and 
what are my special ways of manifesting it. I ought to 
find out and fight to the last all my lack of candor in repre- 
senting how small my knowledge is of some subjects; never 
wincing if my pupils do think less of me, so that they only 
think more of truth and seek it from more reliable sources. 
I must give no greater to the unkind, the unsympathizing 
manner that I evince—the hasty evilspeaking criticism into 
which I am betrayed all too often. I must brand as a vice 
all my carelessness, my inaccuracies in work of either head 
or hand which will as the result of my example fasten 
themselves upon a multitude of lives, making the aggregate 
amount of human discomfort if not crime, perceptably 
greater. But ab, 1 fearl shall fail in this study. It takes 
a brave person and a strong one to seek out and face his 
faults, not to excuse them but to fight them. 

The estimate in which the work of teaching is held by cer- 
tain teachers extinguishes a large share of their personal 
influence. 

The embryo lawyers, clergymen, politicians andl might 
mention authoresses and housekeepers, why exist now ina 
chrysalis state, belong, many of them to this class, Con 
scious of their higher destination,—despising the cerements 
by which they are bound, their best efforts are spent in 
preparing for their future more appropriate and agreeable 
sphere of usefullness, Why should the present or future 
well being of their common place pupils cumber minds with 
such prospects before them? The daily durance vile in the 
school room is a sufficient clog; far be it from them to add 
more. Do not imagine me as considering that their pro 
fessions and occupations are not worthy of all honor. They 
arerightly preferred by many to that of teaching. Many a 
noble lawyer, worthy clergyman and /ones¢ politician has 
done his country good service as a teacher, and yet did a 
better work in his chosen field. Aud to many an indiffer- 
ent schoolmistress there awaits a grander, holier work—to 
be the centre and inspiring genius of a true home. But I 
cannot forbear saying to restless would-bes, do not fora 
moment give place to the thought that your present work 
is not the work which demands your highest efforts. Avoid 
reserving your best self for something more worthy of your 
superior talents. And above all for the sake of your pupils, 
society and yourself, do not spend all your leisure bemoan- 
ing that while the needs of the world and your continually 
enlarging abilities demand that you should be a school-com- 
missioner or congressman-at-large, you are by unjust cir- 
cumstances only a school teacher. 

I would not magnify unduly the demands upon the teach- 
er; yet surely his standard should be nothing less than to 
lead his pupils up to the higher meanings, the better uses 
of life. And for this purpose he should always have posses- 
sions within himself, purer, brighter, happier, as well as 
wiser than those of the mass of pupils before whom he 
comes, In fact he must have a surplus wealth of the very 
fulness of existence. {'And this—his very life—he must 
lavish freely. What if when the day’s work is over he feels 
that vitality, mental, moral,and physical, are ata low ebb 
—that there remains nothing for him but a weary head 
and a wearier heart, that requirements and remuneration 
nowhere balance each other. Then let him stop and remem- 
ber that in hie work, requirements and remunerations must 
never be set over against each other. It is not what he re- 
ceives but what the nature of his work demands that must 








govern his efforts. Is not this true of all the best work of 
the world? Is it money or fame, that rewards the artist for 
the work into which he has thrown his very soul? Who 
will not say that his exceeding great reward is in the work 
itself? 

It is said that royal tapestry is made in but one place in 
the world and that in an obscure part of Paris. The work- 
men never execute by contract. Attention is directed to 
quality, never to quantity. Suspended directly before the 
workman isthe carefully prepared warp. Side by side with 
this you will see the elegant painting, the workman’s pat- 
tern. Worsteds, silks of various colors, threads of silver 
and gold, and even pearls, rubbies, emeralds and diamonds 
are placed conveniently at hand to form the precions woof, 
Colors are to blend as perfectly, tint and shade to be so com- 
bined that the effect of the beautiful painting is to be repro- 
duced. The work is so slowly executed that the workman 
is expected to average only about one square yard in a year. 
But he works away—his patterns ever before him—* the 
din of the, beggar’s quarter in his ears,”—the wrong side of 
his-work toward him,—only the knots, the threads, the 
rough places in his;view, yet he works away: and what 
wonder wh«n his patient work is done that it is found 
worthy to hang in the palaces of kings! 

But to you and me fellow teacher, is committed a costlier 
fabric—the execution of a grander design. Oh, for lives to 
grow up around usin unison with the sublime pattern— 
“dealing justly, loving mercy and walking humbly with 
their God.” Oh for a youth the warpand woof of whose 
motives should be so *‘ habitually great and honorable that 
his mind will light up with a thousand noble disdains at the 
very thought of meaness and fraud.” 

Our life work may appear but as a single thread in the 
beautiful fabric ; but if that thread might be a golden one, 
giving distinctness to the outlines of the pattern—(the 
great thought of God), giving durability to the structur- 
amid the many wrecks of time—giving delight even to the 
angels whose privilege it is to hang it in the palace of our 
God, then verily we have our reward, 
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Formalism and Machine Teaching. 





It is necessary to have form and system, especially when 
the teachers are few and the pupils are many. It may be 
necessary to call classes and dismiss schools with military 
exactness, or to point out errors as with the finger of fate 
or to note misdemeanors with the exactness of the recording 
angel ; but when routine is so marked as io hide a want of 
eainestness or preparation on the part of the teacher, and to 
tend towards cramming and memorizing on the part of the 
pupils, it very largely abridges the benefits of school work. 

Such teaching has this charm about it, it is easy for those 
whoare constitutionally; lazy. Pupils often deceive them- 
selves by their parrot-like recitations, supposing they are 
really thinking. 

“ Like the bat of the Indian brakes. 
Whose pinions fan the wounds she makes, 
And soothing thus the dreamer’s pain, 
She drinks the lite-blood from the vein.” 


Boswell says of ' Johnson: “His superiority over 
other learned men consisied in what may be called the art 
of THINKING, the art of using his mind ; a certain continu- 
ed power of seizing the useful substance of all that he 
knows and exhibiting it in a clear and forcible manner.” 
To be thoughtful is one thing ; teach others to think is dif- 
ferent and difficult. But let the teacher go back in his own 
mind and analyze, step by step, the process which led to his 
own success, and let him study, and understand and sym- 
pathize with his pupils; and Jet him come before his pupils 
fresh from the study of the subject and it will be almost 
impossible to have a dull recitation. The attention and curi- 
osity must first be aroused and must not be allowed to 
flag. 

When the wind was opportune a kite was flown across 
the Niagara, to the slender cord a larger was attached and 
drawn over. ‘To this a rope was fastened, and to it a cable, 
and these drawn across until a foundation was secured upon 
which rests that miracle of architecture, the bridge across 
the Niagara. The fragile kite string was an insignificant 
beginning for such a structure, and yet without it the bridge 
conld not have been made. So it is with discriminating at- 
tention. It is not not the end of mental growth, but it is 
that which makes growth possible. 

During the training of the ten thousand singers and 
players in the Boston Jubilee, a few years ago, when every- 
thing seemed to the common ear to be perfect, during one of 
their grand chorouses, their accomplished leader, Strauss, 
demanded a halt, Edging his way to the right and to the 
left through the packed minstrels until he reached a certain 
point, whispered in the ear of one of the performers that he 
had played a certain, note in E flat when it should have 
been E . 


Resuming his place as director he gave the single to re- 
begin the chorus, That was an example of a trained ear 
and an attentivemind. 

The teacher should often assume the attitude of a doubter 
and demand proofs for the statements and conclusions of 
the learner. Instead of propping him up with crutches or 
tying him to the timbers, he should be pushed off the boards 
of the “ pons assinorum” and allowed to swim or sink, 
Nor should the hand of rescue be extended until ft is evi- 
dent the tryer would sink without it. 

Birds, when teaching their young to fly, push them from 
the nest, and give them Dombey’s advice to his wife “ make 
an effort.”—The Common School. 
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How Shall I Teach Geography. 


How shall you teach Geography? Why not ask, “How 
shall I study it.”” Since the result of the former will be in 
exact ratio to the time and energy spent on the latter. If 
you go into your class-room with a recitation book in’ your 
hand, ready only to ask the routine questions, receiving but 
stilted answers, learned in the same way from the book 
what can you expect? Is it not your own fault if the awe 
is a lost one, counting more debit than credit marks in your 
roll-book, while you and your children are both glad to 
turn tosomething else? A lesson to be well taught, must 
first be well learned. You can not, you ought not, ‘to de- 
pend on any text-book, for a recitation except in so far as it 
may be necessary to develop the mémory faculty of the 
pupil. Beyond this, its use in every respect, is pernicious 
It fetters your powers, and palsies those of your pupils i 
eye to eye—soul to soul—and heart to heart—that is the 
way to teach even so apparently simple a thing as Geo 
grapby. Howcan this be done? “Out of the abundan ' 
of the heart the mouth speaketh.” says the good book ra 
fountain ever ready to overflow its banks. will send fort) a 
stream partaking of its own rich nature ; so it is with tea . 
ing. Get facts, living, interesting facts connected with “ ; 
subjects of the lessons ; fili your own memory fullofthem : e 
cut them out of the newspapers, making a sera abet 
your reference volumes, reading some comstepsiie, . 
have no idea what an interest will centre around th 
tling, dry bones of Boundaries, Capitals and Rivers : Fee 
this latter suggestion I am indepted to a Pennsylvani Ba. 
ucational Journal, and an admirable plan I find it with th ‘ 
regular Sunday Issue of the Weekly Times frou which " 
draw my statistics. Bye the bye, the thanks of Seem ar 
due to the Editors of that Journal for their Sunday Suppl : 
ment. Rich in Historical and Geographical feds called 
from the best European Journals, it is invaluable > 
wide-awake teacher. Not to make this article too lon I 
low me to give one illustration of what I mean. Let nla 
into a class-room of boys, for instance. The teacher sa a 
“What country in the Northeast of Europe?” Bis 

“* Russia.” 

“ Bound it.” It is duly bounded. 

“The Capital.” Given promptly. 

“Name some of the rivers.” This i 
to the end of the chapter. Good re a ciao 
how much is occomplished by such lessons 2 Sess 

Now you and I will take the class, 

“ Boys did you ever hear of a great chain of mountains in 
Russia, once the scene of the wildest adventures and most 
daring exploits that could be imagined ?” 

A dead silence reigns in the class-room accompanied with 
upturned faces and here and there a halfshake of the 
head. 

Waiting a minute to make sure that no bright boy has 
been dipping into the newspaper or to give him a chance if 
he has, we walk up to the map and pointing to the Caucasus 
ask, somewhat surprised as though we had fully expected 
them to know—manner is a big factor in class-room re- 
sults. “Has noone heard of the great religious chief and 
fanatic Hero of the Caucasus, Schamy]?"” An enthusiastic 
follower of the Mohammedan Bible, the Koran, he gather- 
ed 1,000,000 of men, all the rough mountaineers of these 
regions to his banner, kept all Russia at bay, defeating some 
of her best generals. His son was stolen from him taught 
a different religion from his own, and when he wid finally 
ransomed, his habits were so different from those of the 
people around him, he could not adapt himself to his 
father’s ways, which almost broke the brave chief's heart 4 
right here, my boys, in this very Schamyle, lies the founda- 
tion for the present trouble in Europe, since the Bulgarian 
atrocities are but an act of retaliation for the sufferings en- 
dured by the perpetrators themselves at Russian hands 
after the defeat of their chief. They were expatriated from 


their loved mountain homes, carried in trans across 
Black Sea into Turkey, thousands porishing Sarthe — 
Try this plan of teaching Geography, my friend and 
though some will forget and be as careless as ever, yet 
many will remember, and the interest of all will be . 


and you 





tenfold. Eprne T. Howarb. 
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School Room. 

There is no influence emanating from the teacher during 
recitation which eo completely paralyzes the mind of the 
pupil as the practice of scolding or ceaseless fault-finding, 
once so prevalent, but now rapidly disappearing from the 
public schools. The temptations to petulance and snappish- 


ness on the part of the teacher are manifold, and, at times, | 


alraost irresistible. Lack of faithful preparation, of quick- 
ness of perception, of moderate reasoning power, of interest, 
of enthusiam, of uninterrupted attention, of just apprecia- 
tion of the objects and advantages of recitation, are causes 
of irritation to be found in almost all classes. Those who 
possess but little love of the work of education, who regard 
neither the present happiness of children nor the future 
welfare of individuals and states, who in short, work in the 
educational vineyard exclusively for dollars and cents, or 
because more congenial fields of labor are not immediately 
accessible to them, are peculiarly liable to infuse this kind 
if narcotic influence into all the intellectual exercises of the 
school. Sometimes the most conscientious teachers, 
through excessive anxiety or impatience resulting from the 
slow or otherwise unsatisfactory progress of those whom they 
most earnestly desire to benefit, relapse almost unconscious- 
ly into habits of peevishness which largely nullity their most 
indefatigable exertions. Whatever may be the cause of a 
teacher's recurring seasons of irritability, the briefest reflec- 
tien when free from the harassing cares inseparable from 
the instruction of children will certainly show that no mep- 
tal state should be more strenuously resisted, more com- 
pletely suppressed, 
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Cultivating the Memory. 


Nor is the matter mended, when we come to our city 
graded schools. There the test is the number of pupils 
that a teacher can send up to the next higher grade, The 
ptimary school principal who cannot send the proper num 
ber of recruits to the grammar school, and the grammar 
school principal who does not contribute his proper quota 
to the high schools are viewed with suspicion, are pro- 
nounced failures, are finally got ridof. It matters not how 
the promotion has been effected—by legitimate training, 
or by illegitimate cramming, by internal development or 
by external varnish, by constitutional growth or by spasmo- 
dic effurt—the numbers are the only thing required- The 
principal happiness of a high school teacher's life is that he 
has no prometions to make, and his work is never weighed. 
But all the others suffer—and many suffer torture—by the 
application of the false balance 

The number of questions—questions addressed often by 
inexperience to ignorance—which a c):ild can answer ip the 
six hottest hours of the hottest day in midsummer is no ad- 


equate measure of a teacher’s ability or faithfulness. And | 


as to furnishing the best material tor the high school by 
such @ test, we would rather, if we were principal of such a 
school, take Fairbanks’ latest improved scales, weigh all 
the candidates, and reject all that weighed ten pounds more 
or less than previously fixed standard.— Nat. Teacher, 
* 

The Diamond. 

When the diamond is rubbed, it becomes positively elec- 
trical, even before being cut, in which it differs from all 
others gems. When after exposureto direct sunlight, it 
is suddenly placed in darkness, it shows phosphorescence, 
and the evolution of light continues for some time. It is 
not acted upon by any acidor alkali. But it may be con- 
sumed and completely oxidized to carbonic acid at a high 
heat in the atmosphere. It is so difficult to burn that the 
ordinary blowpipe flame has no effect upon it. It may be 
heated to whiteness in a closed crucible without change, but 
it begins to burn in a muffle at the melting point of silver. 
Atahigh heat with nitrate of potash it is rapidly decom- 
posed, 

Miners are generally not familiar withthe appearance of 
diamonds in the rough state, and would most likely mistake 
them, if found, for chalcedony or some similar mineral. If 
- in crystal form, it would be to them a crystal only—inter- 
esting for the moment, to be soon thrown aside as useless 
i have heard of a case wherea beautiful crystal, supposed 
to be a diamond, being found in some placer mine in Califor- 
nia, was put to the following test : It was placed on an anvil 
anc’ struck a heavy blow with asledge hammer, it being 
assummed that the diamond, being the hardest of known 
snbstances, could not be broken. This idea is more ancient 
than is generally snpposed. The statement has been made 
by Pliny, but it is doubtfulif he ever made the experiment 
himself. In speaking of a diamond, ke says that it cannot be 
crushed, but would split hammers and anvils in the attempt. 

It is certain that this is a mistake. The diamond can be 
split on the edge of atknife, and even a light blow with a 





hammer might destroy the most costly gem. 
The diamond is supposed to be of vegetable origin, and 
| is believed, by those who’ have studied it carefully, to be 
| produced by slow decomposition of vegetable or bituminous 
matters. (One large diamond having a black spot in it was 
| cut in two, and the defect was found to be vegetable mud 
enclosed in the crystal.) 
It requires practice to judge of the diamond in its rough 
| state. A rough diamond of the first water would be hardly 
| recognized by the uneducated eye as a valuable gem. In de- 
| scribing the diamond many of its characteristics are visible 
| only in its cut state. Half the stone is sometimes cut away 

before a perfect gem can be produced. The diamond wash. 
| ers of Brazil rub the stones together and produce a peculiar 
| grating sound, from which they assume to judge of their 
| value. 

There is a peculiar appearance about arough diamond 
which can hardly be described. I question if any written 
description would convey to the reader a correct idea of 
what they are exactly like. It is easy tosay that they possess 
a peculiar luster,like spermacetti, but who would feel certain 
of the identity of a diamond from such a desciption. Once 
seen this peculiar luster becomes impressed on the mind. 
To educate the eye, models of rough diamonds are made at 
Amsterdam for the use of prospectors, and they are found 
extremely useful. 

Newton first suggested the probability of the diamond 
| being combustible. He was led to this opinion by observ- 
| ing its power of refracting light so strongly. It was in 
1675 that he advanced this theory. In 1694, the members 
| of the Academy of florence succeeded by means of power 

ful lenses in consuming diamonds. Lavoisier and others 
proved that the diamond was not evaporated, as supposed 
| by the Academicians, but was actually burned. Lavoisier 
| found by his experiment that if air was excluded, no de 
| composition took place. He burned diamonds in close ves 

sels with powerfu' burning glasses, and found that carbonic 
| acid was produced, ard discovered and announced the strik. 

ing similiarity between their nature and that of charcoal. 
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The Lamas at their Devotions. 








| About eighty of them were squatted on the floor of a 
| large room, each having before him a little desk, on which 
| lay a pile of manuscript sheets, written on a kind of paper 
| resembling parchment, from which they were reading in a 
| low tone so intently that no one looked up at the entrance 
| of the visitors. In the midst of their devotions a servator 
entered, bearing a vessel resembling a huge teapot. Each 
Lama, without interrupting his prayers, took from his 
| bosom a small wooden platter, into which the contents of 
| the vessel were poured. It was composed of tea leaves, 
butter, salt, and beans, all boiled together into a soup. This 
they drank, still muttering their prayers, and then licking 
the platters clean, they replaced them in their bosoms, and 
went on reading. This appears to be less a regular meal 
than a kind of sacrament; at least, the well-fed aspects of 
the elder brethern indicated that they were not strangers to 
better fare than tea soup.—Harper’s for November. 
‘eo + 
PICTURES.--A room with pictures in it, and room without 
pictures, differ by nearly as much as a*room without win. 
dows. Nothing, we think, is more melancholy, particular 
ly to a person who has to pass much time in his room, than 
blank walls and nothing on thew ; for pictures are loopholes 
of escape to the soul, leading it to the other scenes and 
other spheres. Itis such an inexpressible relief to some 
persons engaged in writing, or even reading, on looking up, 
not to have his line of vision chopped square off by an odi- 
ous white wall, but to find his soul escaping, as it were, 
through the frame of an exquisite picture, to other beautiful, 
and perhaps Idylic scenes, where the fancy of a moment 
may revel, refreshed and delighted. Is it winter in your 
worl 1? perhaps it is summer in the picture; what a charm 
ing momentary change and contrast ; 
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FROM READERS. 


I'll try to give you a helping hand in your noble work. 
H. 8, jr. 

I send $2.50 to renew my subscription, as I cannot be 
without the JOURNAL. M. E. 8. 

1 know I have derived $10.00 worth of good from the 
JOURNAL, and request you to send it, even if ldo get be- 
hind a little. M. J. T. 

The JoURNAL has‘become indispensible to me. I know 
by reading it the progress of things. We are not at the end 
of things yet. 8. L. 

Your paper grows better every time. R, D. 

THE annual catalogue of Dartmouth College, which bas 
just been printed, shows that there are 439 students at the 
university, as compared with 479 last year, 








THE MERRY BIRDS. No. 1.* 


Primary Song. One Part. 


Merry little birds, so blithe and gay, 
With your twittering songs of glee ; 

Chirping in the sunshine all the day, 
Brightest thoughts you bring to me. 


Happy little songsters from above, 
Bearing hope to every heart, 

Messengers to teach us truth and love, 
Joy to all things you impart. 


* Meledy. Sing in common time. Notes followed by com- 
ma are eighth notes. Notes with semi colon are quarter 
notes. Notes with dash are half notes ; 5, 6, 5,4,3;8;4;4; 
2853 ;55;3;2;5;5—5,6,5,4.3;354;4:2-3;:5 
8 . 


THE SEA. No. 2." 


Intermediate Song. Alto and Soprano 


Oh the sea, the wonderful sea, 

With its crested waves, and its bosom free! 
Hear its deep, melodious sound 

As onward we merrily bound. 


Oh the sea, the beautiful sea, 

With its mighty strength, and its majesty ! 
See the foam, the diamond spray, 

As swiftly we dash on our way. 


Oh the sea, the murmuring sea, 
With its ceaseless voice, and its me'ody ' 
Earth and sky re-echo the song 


As gaily we're gliding along. 


* Melody. Sing in six-eight time. Notes with comma 
are eighth notes. Notes with semi-colon are quarter notes. 
Notes with colon are dotted quarters, The lower figures 
represent the alto tones 


5; 8, 10;8, 5,6,5,5, 4,3, 2;2, 2.3,4.5:8, 5: rest. 
8;3, 5; 3, 3,4,3,3, 2,1, si;si, si, 1,2,3:33 

6;8, 5;8,6,7,8,5; 8, 9,9, 9 7,8,9,8: 

4;4, 3; 3, 4, 5,6,3; 5, 5, 8. 5, 5,4, 3: rests 


TWILIGHT. No. 3." 


7] 


Grammar or High School. Three Parts 

Hear the ‘distant vesper bell, 
Floating on the air away 

Breathing out its fond farewell 


To the fading day 


Murmuring brooks and meadow streams 
Mingle with the parting lay, 
Daylight with its golden beams 


Can no longer stay 


Now the tender b_ossoms sleep, 
Evening whispers thro’ the vale ; 
In the forest dark and deep 
Sings the nightingale. 


* Melody. Sing slowly in common time 


5;5;5;5;6;6;5—-8;7;7; 7;9;8;56; 8; 11;) 


| 6;5;:6; 5—5:8:7:7;8 whole note. | 
,3333448—8 2224534664343 33248 w. note. ' 
{111111 1—sol solsol sol 1 1144441 11 sol gol | 
{ sol sol 1 whole note. | 


Mrs. G 
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BEAUTIFY YOUR SCHOOL-ROOMS. 


N. BORPMAN. 





An attractive school-room is a benefit to both teacher and 
scholar, The bare walls and floor, and often the uncurtain 
ed windows, grow dull and monotonous to the weary little 
brains, always intent on variety and pleasure. Itis easy to 
supplement these with objects alike interesting to younger 
and older. Out of fifty scholars, ten at least could be found 
who would bring a plant in a pot to stand in the windew,. 
If only a geranium, that hardy grower almost scorns atten- 
tion and will bear almost any amount of cold. The two 
kinds of ivy, petunians sown in August in the garden, re- 
moved carefully to pots in October, will flower all winter, 
and the sweet herbs taken from the garden will be fragrant 
and beautiful for months if they do not grow much in win- 
ter- If the teacher bas no permanent home in the summer, 
she can surely interest some one pupil during the summer 
to beg an old round pan and pierce a few holes in the bot- 
tom, fill with earth and plant carled parsley init. What a 
delight for any boy or girl to watch over this during the 
leat of summer preparatory to the winter spent in the school 
room. Ah! but some will say, “We would never be al- 
lowed to hang up such a thing. Our trustees do not like the 
walls marred by nails ; we are constantly preaching about 
defaced woodwork, and what we preach we must practice,” 
Very good. Let me suggest. Get a stout piece of lath, three 
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orjfour stous nails, a stout boy, a hammer and a ladder. Let 
him nail the lath on the very top of the woodwork of your 
sunniest window, aud if the lath be twelve inches long your 
tin pan will hang from the end, free to droop its lovely green 
curly leaves over the sides and astonish as well as delight 
you through all the cold weather. 

Rome will say who is to water these plants, and whatifa 
cold snap should come and destroy them allin one nightf? 
The watering would be gladly performed successively by 
different pupils, and might be made a reward for good con- 
duct, and the extreme cold of winter generally has its sure 
forerunner in the daytime, and then, before leaving the 
school room, cover up the more delicate plants with a news- 
paper on your dust cloth, or perhaps remove them from the 
window nearer the stove or register. 

There are other means to be employed in decorating your 
school-rooms, but I will defer until another time the sug- 
gestions concerning them. L. 8. 

ome ra 

ONE very strange thing, says a correspondent, I remem- 
ber happened at the house I was once visiting. I had been 
told of it, but never fully realized how peculiar it was till 
I witnessed it myself. The family consisted of my friend, 
her husband, and four children; and when news was 
brought that puss had five new kittens, each begged so 
hard to be allowed to have one, that orders were given to 
save four and drown the remaining one. Whether Mrs, 
Puss missed her remaining child or not I don’t know, but 
she seemed very well satisfied with those left her, and was 
more than usually happy when any of the children would 
pay her a visit at her snug quarters under the kitchen 
table. A dozen times fa day or more would the luckless 
kittens be dragged from their bed to be kissed and petted 
and hugged. But it so happened that, for some cause or 
other, one whole day passed without any one going to see 
the kittens, much to their mother’s grief, who had frequent- 
ly gone to the nursery in search of her young friends. 
Evening came ; the whole family were together, the two 
younger ones being on the floor, when, to their astonish- 
ment, in walked the cat, carrying a hitten in her mouth. 
This she carried to one of the children, and so soon as she 
saw it was kindly received, ran quickly away. Bump, 
bump, was soon heard, and in came the mother cat with 
another kitten, which was deposited near another of the 
children. Curiosity was now excited; the two elder chil- 
dren took seats on the floor, to see it kittens would be 
brought to them, and in a very short timethey were. Then 
was Pussy’s happiness complete; she would purr loudly, 
rub herself against each one in turn, and try by every means 
to show how pleased she was. 

Germination from Old Seed. 

The London Examiner tells of seeds germinating which 
have been hid in darkness for two thousand years: 

In the silver mines of Laurium, only the slags left by the 
ancient Greeks are at present worked off, in order to gain, 
after an improved modern method, silver still left in that 
dross. This refuse ore is probably about two thousand years 
old. Among it, the seed of a species of glaucium or poppy 
was found, which had slept in the darkness of the earth dur- 
ingall that time. After a little while, when the slags were 
brought up and worked off at the melting ovens, there sud- 
denly arese a crop of glaucium plants,with a beautiful yellow 
flower, of a kind unknown in modern botany, but which is 
described by Pliny and others asa frequent fiower in an- 
cient Greece. 
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OnE forenoon, writes Mr. Andrew James Symington in 
THE ANIMAL WORLD, when sitting on the the hillside be- 
hind the house, by the torrent, near the pine wood, deep 
among the purple heather and fragrant bog-myrtle, and 
with the children all around me, my attention was attract 
ed by a sparrow-hawk hovering right over the cottage, On 
the roofridge sat the row of young, helpless sparrows, and 
they seemed instinctively to apprehend the danger to which 
they were exposed. To my great amazement a single swal- 
low started out to the rescue, and boldly attacked the larger 
bird. It skimmed, rising above the sparrow-hawk, and 
weaving the air backward and forward in its flight, kept 
ever dipping down and striking the enemy as it passed, 
manifestly and effectually discomfiting it. Soon another 
swallow came to the aid of the first, and the hawk was 
compelled to take itself off. By this time several other 
swallows had joined in the pursuit, which was successfully 
continued till the hawk was chased far away, quite to the 
other side of the glen, where the swallows left it to its own 
meditations, and returne , twittering joyously, to their 
young broods sitting on{thefroof of the dearjtittle cottage in 
High Gleacloy. 
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“The thoughtful man has an aim ; the dreamer hag none,” 


It is now some years since Pror. HALFORD’s system of 
injecting ammonia into the veins as a cure for snake-bite 
found believers in Victoria and in other Australian Colonies. 
Many lives are said to have been saved by this means, and 
the colonists‘ have congratulated themselves on the discov- 
ery of a specific for what constitutes a very serious danger 
in some districts. Suggestions have been made that the 
remedy should be introduced into India, where thousands 
die yearly from the bites of venomous reptiles. But even 
in Australia a large number of medical menare in doubt as 
to the certainty of the cure, while the injection itself is said 
sometimes to have produced most dangerous effects in cases 
where the patient would have recovered under any circum- 
stances. A series of experiments have therefore been made 
upon dogs and rabbits, but, unfortunately, the Australian 
papers state that all the animals were bitten by venemous 
snakes in the course of the experiments died, whether am- 
monia was injected or not. Notwithstanding this, cures of 
men and women are frequently reported from the interior. 
=: 
A COMPLETE analysis of a man recently made by Dr. Lan- 
caster, of London, has been described by him in a chemical 
lecture. The body operated upon weighed 158.4 pounds, 
and the lecturer exhibited upon the platform 23.1 pounds 
carbon, 2.2 pounds lime, 22.30unces phosphorus, and about 
1 ounce each of sodium, iron, potassium, magnesium, and 
silicon, Dr. Lancaster apologized for not exhibiting 5,585 
cubic feet of oxygen, weigh-ing 121 pounds, 105,000 cubic 
feet of hydrogen, weighing 15.4 pounds, and 52 cubic feet 
of mitrogen, likewise obtained from the body,on account of 
their great bulk. Al] theseelements combine into the fol- 
lowing : 121 pounds water, 16.5 pounds gelatine, 52 pounds 
fat, 8.9 pounds fibrine and albumen, 7.7 pounds phosphates 
of lime and other mineral substances.— American Gaslight- 
Journal. 





Notes. 

THE Board of Aldermen of Paterson, N. J., have decided 
to place fire-escapes on all the public schools. An ordinance 
requiring similar safeguards on all the mills and workshops 
in the city has been submittedjto the Board for consider- 
ation. 

THE ACRE-OCRACY is the title of a new work just pub- 
lished in London. It gives an account of English jand- 
owners whose domains contain three thousand acres and 
upward. Mr. Gladstone owns nearly seven thousand 
acres. 


Miss ANNA M. LEA, of Philadelphia, whose picture of 
“ The Patrican’s Mother ”’ in the Centennial Exhibition has 
attracted so much attention and to whom was awarded by 
the judges one of the thirteen medals, has accepted an in- 
vitation from Lord Dufferin, Governor General of Canada, 
to visit Ottawa and paint a portrait ot Lady Dufferin. 

Watt WaitMaN has adopted an original method of cat- 
isfying autograph hunters. When he receives an applica- 
tion for his photograph or signature, he returns a little 
printed circular, saying that “any one desiring a good 
photograph or autograph of Mr. Whitman can obtain both 
by mail on addressing a note to the matron of the Orphans’ 
Home at Camden, N.J., and inclosing $1.” The proceeds 
are entirely for the benefit of the orphans. 


There is a Scotch poem about “ Little Johnny Ringle,”’ 
which if printed in plain letters and hung up in the school- 
rooms and its sound advice heeded would do as much gcod 
as “a Roll of Honor,” In an army, they say the stragglers, 
if kept up well to the work, do as good fighting as any ; 
and again that summary dealings prevent straggling .Gen- 
tlemen of the Board, put more power into the hands of the 
Principal, and you will need fewer travelling Agents. 


THE Maryville College, at Maryville, East Tennessee, 
claims to be the cheapest College in tho United States. In 
the College Boarding Hall, where the President and his 
family and other teachers board with the students, abund- 
ant and wholesome food is furnished at $80 for the College 
year of forty weeks. Then add to this $45 for tuition, room. 
rent, incidental tax, washing, lights, and fuel, and you have 
$125—the sum total. Students boarding themselves in 
clubs diminish the above by $40. 


MIND is not a disembodied agency capable of being man- 
ipulated into any state; it has organic conditions and limi- 
tations, and the influence of heredity. Nothing is better 
established by science than that traits of character are 
transmissible, and that this circumstance bears powerfully 
upon the problem of human educability. The children of 
cult red parents not only inherit superior mental aptitudes 
and capacities, but they have greater power of physical 
endurance, and can stand far greater mental exertion with- 
out injury, than the children of uncultivated parents. 


AMONG many amusing anecdotes which appear in the 
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which he calls a specimen of a boy’s theology. It is as 
follows: J: ‘‘Mamma says that good angels keep good 
boys.” AuNT: “Shall I leave the candle burning? Are 
you frightened?” J: “ Yes—no—yes. Leave it burning.” 
Aunt: “What are you frightened for?” J: “ Rats.’ 
Aunt: “ Think, dear, about the good angels.” J: “Can 
they kill rats?” 
HInTs.- Give information in a manner which will cause 
the scholar to count it worth his hearing. 
Interest the scholar in a subject, and he will cheerfully 
give attention. 
Awaken the scholar’s sympathy with the subject, and he 
will give earnest attention. 
Excite curiosity ip the mind, and cheerful, earnest atten- 
tion follows. 
Curiosity in children is but an appetite after knowledge’ 
I doubt not but one great reason why many children aban- 
don themselves wholly to silly sports, and trifle away all 
their time ineipidly, is because they found their curiosity 
baulked, and their inquiries neglected —LockE, 
Bring distinctly before your own mind the well-known 
fact that children delight as much in exercising their minds 
as their limbs, provided only that which is presented to 
them be suited to their capacities, and adapted to their 
strength —Dunn’s Principles of Teaching. 
Under some circumstances, children are capable of vigor- 
ous and long-sustained attention. Norcan we find a better 
illustration of mental absorption than the school-boy en- 
gaged in a match of cricket or football —W. H. Grover. 
Lost A Dip.—“ I am sorry you were not at recitation yes- 
terday,’’ said a college professor to one of his students, as 
the young man rose to recite, “ you lost a dip by your ab- 
sence.” ‘ Lost a dip, sir?; I don’t quite understand you,” 
said the student. “ Did you never see tallow candles made 
by dipping ?” asked the professor. “ The cotton wicking 
for the candles is strung on rods, a dozen pieces on a rod. 
One by one the rods are held over a vessel of :aelted tallow, 
and tke wicks are dipped into the heated grease. Then the 
rods are set aside for the tallow to cool on the wicks. [When 
all have been once dipped, the process is commenced anew, 
At each successive dipping the candles are a little larger 
than before, and so they grow to completion. We are do- 
ing a similar work in this class, day by day. Yesterday the 
others of the class were dipped again, and I trust their 
minds took”on something more of our subject or study, and 
are the larger in consequence. You lost one dip by your ab- 
sence, and I fear you ,will not easily overtake your ciass- 
mates who were here. If you want your mind to grow, you 
mvst be careful not to lose a single dip which would expand 
it.” The student never forgot that illustration. It may be 
suggestive to people of all professions. 
—_—_—_--@eoe- 


Clippings. 


“Common sense finds ample scope for exercise in the 
school room.” 

“The great object of a child’s education is to teach him to 
think for himself.” 

“The poorest education that teaches selfcontrol is better 
tban the best that neglects it.” 

“ From performing just actions a man becomes just ; and 
from performing temperate on2s, temperate ; but, without 
performing them, no person would ever be likely to become 
good.” . . . 

“Common sense is an element in which many pereons 
are sadly wanting. Common sense implies sound perception, 
correct reason, mental capacity and good understanding. it 
is not to be acquired entirely by education ; it is a sort of in- 
stinct. It may be polished and made more acute by experi- 
ence. There is a great deal of sound philosophy in a little 
common sense sometimes,and the exercise of it upon certain 
occasions would save many men from much subsequent 


humiliation.” 











WE Jearn that Mr. G. H. Stout will open classes in Phon 
ographic Short Hand at Thompson’s Business College, No. 
20 Fourth Avenue. Mr. Stout was formerly Editor of the 
JOURNAL, and possesses unusual qualifications for the work 
he proposes. He has instructed many reporters, and given 
them employment ; he was at the head ofa large force of 
news gatherers and obtained an enviable reputation. We 
doubt not many from the schools will fill Mr. Stout’s classes. 
He has been the servant of the teachers, and served them 
well. Read his advertisement elsewhere. 








KNOWLEDGE and wisdom, far from being one, 

Have oftimes no connection. Knowledge dwells 

In heads replete with thoughts of other men,‘ 

Wisdom in minds attentive to their own. [CowPER. 


“ I¥ there is anybody under the canister of heaven that I 
have in utter excresence,” says Mrs, Partington, “ it is the 
slander, going round like a boy congtryctor, circulating his 








journals and letters of Dr, Norman Macleod there is one 





calomel about honest folks.” 
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INVISIBLE "POWER, 


A. J. H. DUGANNE. 


ing her arms about his own neck, 
while Amelia was hugging her handsome 


soldier—and— 
_““Burglars!”’ was the sudden cry, awaking 


yo 
y- 
light was shining through the window o 

ite his chair. He looked at his watch. 

‘*Half. six! I’ve been asleep!’’ said 
Saul; going to the door, at which Captain 
H was impatiently thundering. 

ove base Weanetating here an hour, I 
do believe!’’ said the father-in-law. “I 
saw you both asleep, through the western 
shutters—and Amelia is awaiting break- 


fast 

**Yes, you had a good nap, husband,” 

added Susie, close behind; ‘‘we peeped in at 

you! But, hush! we mustn’t wake him!’ 

Revere, however, opened his eyes, and 
smiled, as he saw them. 

in a few moments he was ped 

i artake of an invalid’s 

i read the 

hy account of os battle in 

w is cavalry troop took part, at some 

loss of its rank and file. 

Then Saul left Captain Hooper on 

1, aud went to the cottage; where 

», With a thoughtful countenance, 

her place, to pour out his cof- 


in 
of thought, indeed, was that young 
fn oe i aol fe Gee 


For 
ere the first day” of her life—with « 


it. 


j 
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CHAPTER XVI. 
A HOME VETERAN. 


When Saul Macy, after bathing his face, 
and swallowing afew morsels, came back 
patient, ateesding the knife-cat; which was 
> a e e-cut; was 
fore serious thas it fret ap, . The bul- 
let wound, relieved of the missile, was — | 
well. Revere’s color had ed; an 
the surgeon saw that in’ 
present, though not alarmingly. He 
omm uiet, and left some Dover 
, Saying, ashe went out: ‘We'll 
him around in a few days. con- 
aa pn al ES 
‘T sup some report ought to 
eilitary authorities” said Macy. 
**He was to be at his camp, he told us, on 
Wednesday next, and, of course, he cannot 
ae it, the him !” 
Me upon ‘it, t worries him!’ 
said Dr. Plato, stepping back to the bed. 
**Young man!” he continued. “Make up 
=. mind at once for a sick furlough. 
ou’re in hospital now, under my orders! 
I shall report to headquarters on your 
case |’ 
Revere smiled gratefully. ‘I don’t want 
to bo sepented as a deserter, doctor!”’ he 
sai 


“T’ll report you as a rebel, if you don’t 
keep your mind easy, and not let Chicka- 
hominy fever besiege you!’”’ threatened 
the surgeon. . 

“T had a fever in Belle Isle prison, sir !”’ 
said Revere. “I’m afraid it’s hanging on 
a little yet.” 

**Yes, yes!’ said the surgeon. ‘Those 
low feverscling to a man! But never 
mind, my bo 1 We'll pull you through, 

Moss Cohen was greatly itated over the 
captain’s account of what 
Heand Saul then had a conversation to- 


gether, the result of which was, that their 
coffer of jewels was removed that day, from 
— insecure concealment, and Moss 
found a more appropriate depository 
oa ino weal Gown Sun. P id 
such disposition 
je -, F—, t and Mr. Cohen 
closely in the lock-bolt of that side 
ge yt 
on. surprise 
have fled off the o ray CD though it 
ve e entire " it 
was 8 t steel lock. Examining far- 
ther, ae > Oe eee 
hung ~ door, almost ready to in 
ieces; both having been filed nearly 
Earough. Con the scrutiny, Moss 
Cohen picked up a blade of steel, 
from the grass-plot, and exclaimed: “A 
pene saw! That’s what cut the 
steel "But thesaw was broken near 
its handle; and they thus accounted for the 
He a preg Sy work on the 
attack the izon hipge-plstes, 





Saul. 
“That was Ais mode of enjoyment,”’ said 
the Hebrew. “Your father said SS cael 


you a hard blow with |= robabl 
the file he was using !—It must so bere 
heavy one to do this work. Where did he 


hit you, Saul ?”’ 

— ‘s a mark of his good intentions !’’ 
said } , pushing back a thick side curl, 
showing his left ear swollen and red, with 
adhesive plaster uniting a deep gash in its 

“That was clip which might ha 

4 whi ve 
cut your ear off!’’ cried » A 
said Boul, lifting his hair, and distlenng. « 
4 osing a 
welt of abraded » just over the 
temple. ‘Yes!’ id Cohen, turning 
pale. ‘A death-blow!”’ 

This talk being outside of the stable- 
door, neither Moss Cohen, or Macy thought 
of being heard. But there was an anxious 
listener near. Susie had come from the 
house, anxious about her husband, who had 
not seemed well in her eyes, as he sat quiet 
at his breakfast. She said to Saul: 
ou are in pain somewhere, 
dear! You don’t move your arm !”’ 

her hand lightly on his right 


arm, which he into one ket, 
while inspecting the burglar’s work; and 
Saul felts sudden tinge in. 

“Oh, h !—your arm is hart, 


I’m sure—you haven’t taken your gown 

off.” Saul, in fact, wore the dressing- 

ae ten  e on, while smoking his 
before bed, the night before. 

a "s that I hear?’’ asked Dr. Plato, 


hurt badly !’’ exclaimed Susie; for her ac- 
customed glance saw something unusual in 
that face so much her study. 

Saul smiled. “I’ve no doubt the rogue 
meant business!’ he said, turning up the 
wide sleeve of his gown, and disclosing a 
wet towel that he had bound below his 
shoulder blade. Dr. Plato at once took the 
cloth off, and looked first at the swollen 
mo and then very gravely at the owner 
of it. 

“Do you want to lose that left arm of 
yours, sir ?”” he ded, in a tone that 
made Susie start, “ tion has set 
in already. 

“T didn’t think it so bad,” said the 
home- , who had treated this bruise, 
as he ~ it, ina natural way, before 
breakfast; by putting it under the water- 
faucet, ahd then bandaging it, under his 
eo, without saying a word to 
his. wife, for fear it might worry her. 

y had the strong man uttered his 
apology, for what Dr. Plato might consider 
“‘mal-practice,”’ than he felt a sudden 
qualm, as of nausea, and leaned heavily 
against the stable wall. 

Then a mist rose, and all objects swam 
before hiseyes. His strength fied, and he 
fell into ’s arms, interposed quickly. 
— - , and oe came aes 

wn the garden walk, dropping the flow- 
ersshe was gathering for another sick 


man. 

“Just like him!” said Moss Cohen. 
“Never thinking of himself at all!" 

Pallid and unconscious, Saul Macy was 
borne into the apartment of his stable 
and laid upon old settee which still 
kept its place upon the new floor. Dr. Pla- 
to ordered astimulant,and prepared to 
treat this fresh case, saying to Susie, “‘Do 
not alarm yourself: your husband is only 
one more veteran on furlough for e while! 

**No man car bind up a displaced shoul- 
der bone without help!”’ said the doc- 
tor,in professional criticism of home- 

“It’s a wonder he didn’t 


sion, proceeded first 
tepid water,and then, while the swoon 
continued eqpups Sees 5 and the 
patient’s shoul bone, under a dry towel, 
se Fe ty heard a 
snap, thought he 

osband’ off. 





the bed-room. 
“Oh, doctor! I’m afraid my husband is | 








Plato, surmising the old Hebrew’s opinion 
of an act, which, violent, had se- 
cured its object, and LL Saul 8 
dislocated , With pain, pro ’ 
than he must have suffered under further 
delay, or more scientific appliances. Sa 

felt a sickness, and sank on the pil- 
lows; no aoe fainting, but with a thrill 
in arm and shoulder like an electric shock. 


CHAPTER XVII. 
LETTERS TO WRITE. 


Dr. Plato knew how to be tender as well 
as rough, on occasion; no woman’s 
niastinr have been lighter ay his = 
in adjusting li res upon the joint 
had Loe ine Seal ihe. relieved, in a 
great measure, from the pain of ‘‘heroic’’ 
treatment, affirmed very soon that he felt 
quite comfortable. 
qa Se Gn et to see ae 

eir other veteran — was resting, 
found him quite ‘‘comiortable,’’ likewise, 
but very anxious about his mother and sis- 
ter, to whom he had promised to write, 
when he reached New York; but the Doctor 
said he must not move his hand. 

“I can’t see why,” said the young sol- 


**T’l} tell you why,” replied Dr. Plato, 
who come to the door, before leaving. 
‘That old wound of yours is hardly healed, 
and if you irritate it, I'll have you under 
my knife, young feliow!” 

grew white at the bare thought of 
such @ result; and then,as the bluff surgeon 


departed, Amelia asked her mother some- 
« inly, my child,” answered Susie. 


“Mr, Revere, my daughter will be 
amanuensis, to let your mother know w 
you are.” 

Crimson succeeded pallor on the soldier's 
forehead, when he heard this glad prom- 
ise; and Amelia hastened to the house, te 

i blue morocco writing-case, and 
sit down, with her pen ready, at the inva- 
lid’s dictati 


on. 
chaing with Mew Cohen end Onpinte 

wi Oss an tain 
ey And so the morning seunal and 
that letter to Mr. Revere’s mother must 
havebeen extremely interesting; for, when 


Mrs. thought of calli her 
i their p my 4 she 
pave mney ed em the missive in an 
amers and ia sai 


our 


was six months a prisoner of 
war, mother, and was sick in Richmond; 
and he has been wounded twice, mother!” 

“Did you put all that in the letter, my 
dear?” inquired Susie,with a look into her 
daughter’s clear eyes that said, plain 
to the young girl— 

‘*You've been talking instead of writing, 
Miss, and I’m afraid you haven’t made his 
wound less feverish.” 

And Susie sighed as she spoke, for her 
motherly heart guessed that Amelia was 
wou also; and she knew h of her 
child’s nature to feel that a wound such as 
it might be, must be near the heart. 

That evening, when Saul Macy, Susie 
— — were 7 in we ~ cottage, 
ani ptain cooper, on duty as « 
“watcher” at the stable, Susie said, ab- 


ruptly— 

het eet 

: m us . 
** Amelia, you know, wrote a letter for Mr. 
Reyere this forenoon—to his mother.” 

“Yes, wife,” responded Saul, “‘a long 
one— wasn't it?” 
father” maid the daugh — <= + oe 

” sai ter, in ’ 

“Ah, indeed—thoughtful,” quoth tiacy, 
with a look at Amelia which age more 
roses to her tell-tale cheeks. ‘‘ Well, Susie,” 
+. Ob, nothing, hechend ! only I though 

“ce % ing ! t 
—you know he'll be sick cume weke, the 
doctor fears,’”’ said Mrs. . 

** Well, Susie, we can care of one 
soldier—as 1 substitue, you know, dear; 
I’m liable still to mili service.’’ 

**Oh yes, dear love!” exclaimed the 
poy Be dg FR 
or » to ev 

Goodness ! I wish this wieked war 


a to the piano , and with- 
out hearing mother’s words, sud- 
denly broke out with : “‘ When this cruel 
war is over.” 





* “TYon’f you think if would be right?” 
asked his help-meet, 
“Quite right; and very like you, to be 


: for others.” a 
** Father says yes, Amelia,” called out 
Susie, to her ytd at the piano; and 
oe writing-box 
“Yes; you want your at 
pea E I see you two conspizetons axe’ al- 
« Dear me!” exclaimed Amelia, “I left 
my writing-case in the stable.” 
**There’s my desk, daughter ;—is it im- 
possible to write without that blue box?” 
Amelia’s eyes were brimful as she ane 
swered, ‘“* You gave it to me, father!” 


“ Yes,” said Macy, in a low voice, as 
Amelia’s graceful form glided out of the 
parlor, to go to the library, “‘ You are your 
mother’s daughte-.” 

‘* And you aro her father, my own Seul,”” 
said Susie. 

That evening Moss Cohen took Susie’s 
letter to the post office, to be answered in a 
few days by Mrs. Revere, in grateful ac- 
ceptance of their proffered ‘hospitality. ‘ 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
TWO PAIRS OF WOMEN. 


Mrs. Celia Revere’s appearance took 
everybody by surprise. Susie, dear soul 
had made up her mind for a mi e-aged 
widow lady, ina cap, with black lace trim- 
ming, if “‘ genteel,’’ or for a care-worn 
woman, with lines of harrowing Gocat 
marked upon her faded forehead. Ameli 
had fancied a mild, gentle lady of about 
forty-six, ina black silk dress with white 
linen cuffs, and her hair parted smooth in 
the middle for Edward to kiss, when she 
bent over him. To the dismay of mother 
and daughter, when a card, inscribed ‘‘ Mrs. 
Celia Revere’’ was followed by the visit- 
or’s appearance with ‘‘ Fanny’’ in the cot- 
tage parlor, s handsome woman, with 
flashing eyes, and raven curls, 
brown silk, and unmistakably “ aristo- 
cratic,’’ bowed distantly to Mrs. Macy ; and 
a young Miss, in blue silk, imitated her 
mother, with a slight inclination of her 
curly head. Then both visitors, bending s 


little, acknowledged Amelia’s presence; 
and Fanny was presented as “‘ Edward’s 
sister, madam.’’ " 

Amelia told her mother, afterwards, she 


“thought she’d drop;”’ so taken aback 
was the poor little school teacher by such 
** genteel ’’ reception of hospitality. “ I’m 
sure I sha’n’t like her,’’ was Amelia’s rapid 
thought, and she saw the reflection of it in 
her fond motber’s face, which she knew 
how to read so well. The visitors were 
shown to their room with more punctilious- 
ness than Susie had practised for years. 
They were directed where to find everything 
ied, and if they required more, to “Ring 
for the servant.” Then the two pairs sepa- 
rated, Susie and Amelia, looking at one 
another, below, in the parlor; Celia Revere 
and her young daughter, clinging to each 
other’s necks, in their handsome chamber 
with books on its marble centre-table and 
freah flowers on the mantle piece. 
** Amelia, what do you think of them?” 
“ Oh, mother, I’m afraid they’re proud! ” 
** But the child has a sweet face,” said 


Susie. 

“She’s artful, I’m sure,” nded 
Amelia ;—‘‘ Did you see how she watched 
her mother?” 

** Well, we must to make the best of 
them. I had no idea she was such a fashion- 
able woman—reduced, of course.” 

“She's a lady, mother, that’s evident,’ 


melia. 

** Well, we'll treat her as a lady,” an- 
swered the hostess. 

Up-stairs, meantime, the “ fashionable 
woman ’’ was holding her daughter before 
her, both their faces wet with tears. 

“* Isn’t the young lady sweet !’’ exclaimed 
Fanny, sunshine in her a A eyes. 

** Yes, dear, but the mother has an an- 

lic smile, so frank and truthful. I[ felt 

e taking her in my arms and kissing her 
at once;—but you know, Fanny, they’re 
strangers. 

“I'm sure, mother, she’d have kissed 
you,” said es 

“Oh, I wouldn’t dare, my child,” said 
Mrs. Revere. ‘‘New York people are fond 
of etiquette.” 

“Dear mother, I hope they'll let us stay 
in brother’s room.” 

Those two pairs—up stairs and down— 
were not such di t human pairs, after 
all. Yet what a construction the loving 
mother and daughter below had put upon 
amanner that was not the impulsive na- 
ture of Celia Revere. And how little did 
the mother and daughter above understand 
those simple-hearted ones in the parlor, 
they foreboded in their presence, the 
restraints of etiquette. 

— It was before noop when Mrs, Revere ar- 
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rived with her daughter, and at two o’cock | 
all Be do fi | 


wn to 


h re room,”’ while the 


inner; after Susie had | 


iously escorted her visitors over to | 
the stale edd waited discreetly outside of | 
er ** 


vere ‘‘in- | 


terview’’ lasted. When the mother and sis- | 


ter can out again, and the hired nurse 
went “in, Susie saw those large dark eyes, 
alike in all the Reveres, quite red under 
rubbing, and her little motherly heart beat 
fast, as. if. to say, “why don’t you kiss 
somebody?’ remem social res- 
figions  gteey and kept cr beers — 
to co ery Wig ey and sea em 
at eabie Feeny at the left of Moss Cohen, 
and — Revere ved onapteany Then, > 
tain Homper repea is short grace—-‘‘The 
Lerd ‘make us mindful of his bounties 
through our lives, and thankful for the 
food he givesus now. Amen!’’—and then 
the meal proceeded silently, according to 
“etiquette. 
® Not entirely; for that wicked husband 
and father, Saul Macy, although he knew 
very well how Susie was doing her best to 
be ‘‘fashionable,’’ suddenly observed to 
Moss Cohen— 

“‘Cohen, what did you learn about young 
Revere, from his Colonel, in Virginia?”’ 

The Hebrew never looked up from his 
plate. Though he was sure that two pair of 

hing eyes, like those of his own female 

lineage, were directed at him; and though 
he felt that Susie Macy’s heart was ‘‘in her | 
mouth,” He tilted his spoon of soup leisure- | 
ly over his lips, and, after a touch of the 
napkin replied— 

Gallant soldier—deserves a commission 
—hopes he’ll report in restored health, and 
be promoted.” 

at ogg turned coolly to Mrs.’Revere, 


nd said: 
‘Bulletin from head-quarters, madam; | 


we oe your boy back a lieutenant,please 


Oh, you awful Saul Macy! That abrupt 
opening of yours, rude as it seemed to Su- 
sie, preluded an attack on ‘‘etiquette’’ 
which sent it flying to the rear. Moss Co- 
hen, sly coadjutor, followed up the attack 
with one peculiarly his own, He said to 
Fanny,in his soft tones: 

**We’ll have your brother home a month, 
my dear.”’ 

‘anny raised her eyesto the expressive 
orbs looking so kindly meee her, and, at 
that moment, Susie Macy herself finished 
the etiquette business. 

She let fall her ‘* brown sunshine’ 
on Mrs. Revere’s face, and said, in a whis- 


r: 
m ‘I intend to kiss your Fanny’s eyes, after 
dinner.” ; 

“And I want to kiss yours now!” was 
the impulsive response of ‘‘fashionable” 
Celia Revere. 

After this initiation and the quick free- 
masonry that exchanged signs and words, 
by the light of glances, between those two 
mothers, there was no more thought about 
“etiquette.” Before dinner was done, all 
ice lad disappeared except that in the wine- 
cooler, and before this was melted, catawba 
was telling stories and cracking jokes, be- 
tween a grizzled old head and a white old 
head, faster than Saul Macy could crack. al- 
niond shells for Fanny and Amelia, 

And when Captain Hooper brought out 





the cigars, and the three smokers adjourned 
to Sauls library, two young ladies walked 
into the parlor like Siamese twins, with 
arms enfolding one another’s neck and 
waist, while their two mothers stole up | 
stairs together, to Susie’s own room, ‘to live | 
an hour of such responsive life as good wo- 
men realize, when—once in a while—they 
meet and understand one another—rightly. 


CHAPTER XIX. 
*¢ DARKIS IS WILLING.” 


Those two natural families, transiently 
brought together beneath Saul Macy’s hos- 
pitable roof, became sharers in thankfulness 
as the young soldier improved eo! under 
Dr. Plato’s skillful treatment. Before Ed- 
ward’s furlough had half expired, he was 
able to sit in | library, at that open 
window, whence he descended, the first night 





of their acquaintance, to fall in defence of 
his host. 
could not be left to himself without ‘‘relief,’’ 


and the ‘‘guard’’ came always ‘* double | 


rank,’’as ‘‘Corporal Fanny’’and her mother, 
or ‘‘Corporal Amelia,’’ and her mother ; un- 
til, after a day or two, the two mothers went 
out “‘shopping’’ and tlen the two cor- 
porals poeaet guard, while that “‘relieved”’ 
sentry never thought of going back to his 
hospital, but remained unb) pe on 
post ; the result of which was, in a week or 
so, that Corporal Amelia was obliged to 
send Corporal Fanny for rations or a cigar ; 
and then the two volunteers, left “on 
guard,’’. used- to. praetice shooting at tar- 
gets, the shots being always fired Wise, 


and the targets two pairs of loving eyes, 


Of course, the young sentinel | 











‘¢ Ah, imprddent commander-in-chief, Susie 
Macy! You inconsiderate millionaire, Saul! 
Where were your foresight and watchful- 
ness for your only oy ene heiress, 
when both of you more than suspected that 
her. heart become interested in this 
‘ poor young man?’”’ 

Alas! we must record the fact, though 
it scandalize all modern ideas of social pro- 
priety, and ignore all laws of modern mat- 
rimonial management. ~ Saul Macy and his 
Susie had talked over this matter, after be- 
coming more closely acquainted with Mrs. 
Revere, and learning, through mutual ac- 
quaintances at the East, of her antecedents 
as the daughter of an old New 
family, reduced in circumstances, but spot- 
less in family history; who had married ber 
husband, Albert Revere, a young lawyer 
to lose him, after a short wedded life, an 
then to struggle, through fifteen years of 
brave toil, to keep a home for Edward and 
Fanny; and to show herself, at forty years 
of age, the same refined lady she had been in 
her mother’s drawing-room improved, if 
changed at all, by her life of self-denying 
widowhood. 

Learning these things, such natures as 
Saul and n required no lengthy dis- 
cussion to ome to a conclusion which 
sensible parents must ever reach concernin 
similar conditions of virtue and merit, wit 
no draw! save ata hy 

“« Better let things work, Susie.’’ 

**] think so too, Saul.”’ 

And things went on ‘‘ working,’’ there- 
fore ; much to the satisfaction of Corporal 
Amelia and Sergeant Revere; until, one 
day, Mrs. Revere, with a concerned manner, 
requested Mrs. ‘Macy and her husband to 
give her a few minutes’ private conversa- 
tuon. 

When the three were alone together, 
Mrs. Revere began : 

‘* Before we A you, I was not aware 
that my son Edward had become acquaint- 
ed with your dear daughter. May Inow, 
as a mother, ask you, if my son’s-daily in- 
tercourse with Miss Amelia is known to 
you, and if it is right, in your view.” 

Mrs. Revere looked from host to hostess, 
with those ‘luminous eyes that must have 
been dazzling when she was a’ girl; and 
Susie answered, quietly, ‘‘ My biasbana has 
talked with me about it.”” 

Celia Revere’s proud but fond heart sank 
suddenly, as she heard these words, so cold 
and formal—she fancied—from the rich 
mother’s lips. And her pulse fluttered 
lower when Saul Macy added— 

“* Yes, Mrs. Revere, young people, thrown 
together in that way, have little thought 
about their parents’ approval ! ” 

Sugje glanced at her husband's grave face, 
and said to herself, ** What can Saul mean?” 

- Mrs. Revere was sure she knew his mean- 
ing, and answered promptly : 

*T trast my Edward thinks of his mother, 
and will heed her advice.’’ 

‘* Yes,” said Saul, ‘* He appears to be a 

son, ene se said anything to him, 
mm re to our Amelia ?”’ 

‘Oh, no, sir. I could not speak to him 
without consulting you and Mrs. Macy first. 
But, if you think it best, we will take Ed- 
ward home, for the remainder of his tur- 


long 
reduced lady’s voice faltered a little, 
as..she ae of a narrow Boston street, 
and of the third story they lived in. 
~ That would ‘be unnecessary travel, it 
seems to ae Revere,’’ responded Saul, 
meeting Celia’s misty. eyes; ‘‘ Think over 
it. First, you would be depriving Susie of 
a -‘‘shopping companion ”—yourself; and 
next, you might throw your convalescent son 
ck into a surgeon’s hands; finally, I 
think our. Amelia is over head and ears in 
love with that soldier-boy of yours, and it 
might hurt her feelings to part from him.” 
Revere’s rooped at the appar- 


ently flippant: mention of her utility in | 


**shopping;”’ and as she heard the next 
sentence about her son’s health, she started ; 
but when those last words dropped from her 
host, accompanied by his clear laugh, which 
Susie echoed, the. m lady gazed be- 
wildered, from one to the other, 4d quay- 
out— 

“ Oh,—sir,—you are—”? 

“* Barkis is willing,” quoth Saul ;—” 
** How do you feel, Susie?’ 

- Peggotty is agreed,” responded his 


= ittle wife. 

Celia Revere was too “‘ Iady-like”’ to in- 
dulge in emotion before Mr. Macy, further 
than to wipe her eyes in a lady-like manner. 
But, ifievet awoman enjoyed a “* good cry,”’ 
as she hugged an eleven-year-old daughter 
to her bosom,a few minutes afterwards, 
that woman. was the ‘ reduced lady,” who 
had Worn widow's weeds for fifteen years, 
Without regretting: for a ‘moment the fash- 
ionable world sae had graced as wife and 
mother. . 

_ And-wlien Susie Macy held her daughter 
in.a ‘‘closehug,” -shortly afterwards, and 


told Amelia what had pasyed, there was 


gach another “good ery,’ in a bed-room, 
as left on the young lady’s ¢heeks traces 
which were quickly noticed by an alarmed 
a the wate Lead his a ae on 
anything happe ?  inqui 

Edward Revere, anxiously. 

“Yes,” replied Amelia Macy, “ Every- 
thing.’’ 


CHAPTER XX. 
** DRAFTING.” 


That waning moon of June, which saw 
those two lovers brought together under 
such strange coincidences; and that new 
moon of July, whieh shed its light upon the 
walks that Edward ventured in the 
garden, leaning on C/aptrin Hooper’s arm ; 
Amelia at the other side with Fanuie'’s hand 
in hers; rosy mid-summer mouns to them, 
were crescents of a suore lurid red to many 


(TO BE CONTINUSD.) 
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One-Third the Cost of Re- 
shingling. 

The expense of slating new les is only about 
the cost of simply laying them. e paint is FIRF- 
PROOF against sparks or flying embers, as may be easi- 
ly tested by any one. 


it Stops every Leak, 


and for tin or iron bas no equal, as it expands) by 
heat, contracts by cold, and NEVER CRACKS nor s¢ales. 
Roofs covered with Tar Shea Felt can bé made 
water-tight at a small expense, and preserved for many 
years, 

This Slate Paint is . 


Extremely Cheap. 


Two gallons will cover a hundred square feet of 
shingle roof, while on tin, iron, felt, ma boards, 
or any smooth surface, from two quarts to one jon 
fre required to 100 square feet of surface, and although 
= Paint has a heavy body it is easily applied with a 

rush, 


No Tar is used in this Com- 
position,! a 


therefore it neither cracks in Winter, nor runs in sim- 


mer. 

On decayedyshingles it fills up the holes an@ pores, 
and gral « new substantial roof that . will last for 
years, CURLED or WARPED shing i 
places, and zecps them there. It fills up all.holes in 
Felt roofs, stops the leaks—and although a slow dryer, 
rain does uot affect ita few hours after a . As 
n all paints that are black contain TAR, be sure 
you obtain our GENUINE article, which (for shingle 
roofs) is 


Chocolate Color, 


when first applied, changing in about a month toa 
uniform slate color, and is to all intents and purposes 
SLATE), On 


Tin Roofs 
our red color is usually preferred, as one coat is equal 
to five of any ordinary paint. For 
Brick Walis 


our BRIGHT RED is the only reliable Slate Paint ever in- 

troduced that will effectually prevent from 
and discoloring the plaster, 

These paints are also largely used on out-houses and 


fences, or as a priming coat on fine ngs. 

Our only ex Chocolate, Red, Bright Red, and 
Orange. 

New York Cash Price List. 

5 Gallons, can amd box... ...... 2.6.00. eves ese ee $5.50 
WD © Barta ceny ee concen c 0 cspaseneserad 950 
ie Darrel. . 16 00 
oe CT ee 30 00 

We find in stock, of our own roofing 


Seessuada at the following low pfices.: 
1000 extra Rubber Roofing at 3 cents square 
foot, (Or we will furnish Rubber Roofing. N: Caps, 
and Slate Paint for an entire new roof, at 4 cents 
per square foot.) 

‘2000 rolis 2-ply Tarred®Roofing Felt, at 14 cents per 


Square foot. 

3000 rolls 3-ply Tarred Roofing Felt, at 23¢ cents per 
square foot. 

200 rolla Tarred Sheating, at 1 cent per square foot. 

5000 gallons fine Enamel Paint, mixed ready for use, 
on inside or outside work, at $2.per gallon, 


@ Waiter, ‘ 

Sra iG ney Ail orders must be 
gcoompsnied wit 
enees. No 


money or refer- 
t ahipped ©. 0. D., any 
charges are guaranteed. 
Sample orders solicited, _ 


N. Y. Slate Paint Company, 
102 & 104 MAIDEN LANE, N.Y. 
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PRINTING 


OF 


Every Description 


2s 


EXECUTED 


With-NEATNESS and DISPATCH 


AT THE 


School Journal Office 





PRINTING PRESSES. 
DO Youn, 4 >-ONN PRINTING 


Self-i’k’g Press $816 


Presses from to S125. 
Send 6c 









Office complete 

for 75 page boo 

Type, Cuts, &e., #11 

with instructions, worth @1 
GORHAM & CU. 

BOSTON, MASS. 











USE THE 
CELEBRATED 


MODEL * 
PRESS,. 


and doall your own printing 
Price $6.00 to $35.00 

Best IN THE WorxED 4 
For Teachers, business men 
and young printers Thousandsin use. Send two 3 
cent stamps for a profusely illustrated 60 Page Catal- 
ogue and Price List entitled, «« How to Print.” J. 
W. Davenapar& Co., Mfrs. and dealers in Type and 
pane Material. 431 & 436 Walnut Sreet,Philadelphia 





FOR EDUCATIONAL, 
Amateur and Business Purposes, 








‘ THE 
Novelty Printing Press 
I8 WITHOUT A RIVAL. 
Send stamp for catalogue with tes | 
timonials and agents’ addresses to | 
BENJ. O. WOODS & CO. 
MANUPACTURERS AND DEALERS EX 


Every Desceriptien of Printing Material. 
49 FEDERAL STREET, BOSTON. 


Card Press $5.00. 


| 
i 


| 


Yn Joy | 
Cowperthwait & Co.'s 
EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 
Monroe’s Readers and Spel- 





ers. 
Warren's New ee hies ; 
Hagar’s Mathematical Series; 
Creene’s New Crammars. 
WARREN’S GEOGRAPHIES necetven tar MepAL 


OF Meg rr aT THE Vienna ExrosiriIon oF 18/3. 
This wae the prize to any School books. 
No other 7 on Steinwebr’s received 


: CowPertuwalT & Co. Philadelphia, 
‘Wx. H. Warrver, New York Agent, Office with Baker 
Pratt, & Co. 142 & 144 Grand 8t. N. ¥. 





FIFTY | 


GOOD BOOKS 


FOR 


TEACHERS. 


FIFTY CENTS,, 


Mitchell’s Hints for the Overwoked, 
Eggleston's (G. C.)How to Educate Yourseif. 
Schmidt’s History of Education. 

Burton’s Observing Faculties. 

Camp's Illustrative Teaching. 

Hailman’s Kindergarten Culture, 

Hailman’s Lecture on Pedagogy. 


ONE DOLLAR. 


Orcutt’s Teacher’s Manual. 

Barnard’s Oral Training Lessons., 

Douai’s Kindergarten. 

Haiiman’s Object Teaching. 

Kriege’s—The Child, its Nature and Rela- 
tions 

Loomis’ Mental and Social Culture. 

Duffey’s (Mrs. F. B) No sex in Education, 


ONE DOLLAR and a QUARTER 


Hart’s—In the Schoolroom. 

Mann & Peabody's Kindergarden Guide. 
Gow’s Good Morals and Gentle Manners. 
Herbert Spencer’s Education. 

Clarke’s Sex in Education. 

Well’s Graded Schools’ 

Kiddle, Harrison, and Calkin'’s How to Teach. 
Russell’s Normal Training. 


ONE DOLLAR and A HALF. 


Potter & Emerson’s School and Schooimaster. 
Page’s Theory and Practice of Teaching. 
Raub’s Plain Educational Talks. 
Sypher’s Art of Teaching School. 
Northend’s Teacher» Assistant. 
Teacher and Parent. 
Calkin's Primary Object Teaching. 
Ray’s Mental Hygiene. 
Holbrook’s Scheol Management. 
Jewell’s School Government, 
Wickersham’s School Economy. 
Richter’s (Jean Paul) Levana. 
Clark’s Building of a Brain. ~ 
Davies’ (Emily) Higher Educaticn of 'Wo. 
men, 
Dwight’s Higher Christian Educa jon. 
Mansfield’s American Education. 
Northrop’s Education Abroad. 
Ogden’s Science of Education. 


ONE DOLLAR and SEVENTY FIVE, 


/ 


Lil 


/ 


. 


Toad’s Student’s Manual. 
Abbott’s Teacher—Harper & Bro, 
Sheldon’s Lessons on Objects, 
Kingsley’s Health and Education. 


Girls. 
Mayhew’s Universal Education. 
Holbrook’s Normal Methods of Teaching, ) 
Wickersham’s Methods of Instruction, 


TWO DOLLARS, 


Youman’s Culture demanded by Modern 
Life, 


THREE DOLLARS and a HALF 
Barnard’s Pestalozzi and Pestalozzianism. 
The above named volumes will be 

mailed post paid on receipt of price. / 
ADDRESS 
Publishers N.Y. School Jour. 


17 Wakren ST. 


New York Mailing Agency. 
ew sai 


with latest improved Rowse. 
Machines. 13 Spruce St, Jas. BRADY 





T 


popular Series of School and College Text-Books ever issued by a single publishin 
includes among others the following : ‘ 


| 


Brackett’s (Anna C.) Education of American’ | 


Parker & Watson's National Readers. 
Parker & Watson's National Spellers. 


Davies’ © 
Clark's English Grammars. 
Emma Wi i 


Peck’s Ganot's Phfi 


THE NATIONAL SERIES. 


HIS SERIES, numbering nearly 400 volumes, is the most extensive, the most complete ix 
every branch of instruction, the most uniformly excellent, and the most universally 
g house, Ii 


Standard Books of National Series. Newest Books of National Sertes. 


Watson's Independent Readers. 

Watson's Independent Speilera. 
Monteith's Independent Geography. 
Peck's Short Arithmetics, _ 

Clark's Brief, and Normal Grammar. 
Barnes’ Brief History of the United States, 
Steele's 14 Weeks Course in each Scivace. 
Wood's Botanist and Florist. 

Peabody's Moral Philosophy. 

Worman's French Echo 

Worman's German Series. 

Searing's Virgil's Aueid. 

Jepson's Music Readers. 

Folsom’s Logica! Book-keeping. 


Monteith & McNally’s Geographies 
te Mathematics. 


‘s Histories. 
Beers’ Round-hand Penmanship. 
y 
arvis's Physiology and Laws of Health. 
‘orter’s Chemistrics. 
*s Botanies 
Cleveland's Compendiums of Literatare 
Pajol’s French Course. 
Chapman's American Drawing. 





| 
| 


The whole crowned by the unique collection of professional manuals known as 


THE NATIONAL TEACHERS’ LIBRARY, 
In 30 vols., headed by Page’s “ Theory and Practice of Teaching.” 
A DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE AND Price List of all A. S. Barnes & Co.’s Publications wil! 
be sent free to the address of any Teacher or School Officer applying for it, 
The “ NaTIoNaL TEACHERS’ MONTHLY” commands in its editor and contr’ vutors the 


best professional talent the country affords. Subscription, $1.00 per annum. 


ba! 1e Co 
Ten Cents. ow 
A. 8. BARNES & COMPANY, Educational Publishers, 


112 2113 William Street, 213 & 115 State Street, 
ANEW YORK, SHICAGO. 


112 Camp Street, 
NEW ORLEANS, 


ARTHUR’S 
Illustrated Home Magazine. 


Year after year the Home Magazine contin- MORE THOROUCHLY IDENTIFIED WITH 

ues to gain in favor with the Takin, 1877 . PROPLE. in their common Ue and 
BOC 

For $14, st copies and ope extra to club getter, 











aie of the a it 

; best the day. 

ee in in +E peculiar Gesu’ and ' ai interests than any other magazine of 
and varied departments, te Class. 


Terms, $2.50a year. 3 copies $6. 
°GREAT PREMIUM.—For 20 subscribers at club rates, we give AS A PREM 
NATIONAL PICTURE OF ALL THE PRESIDENTS OF THE UNI - 
A ND VULDING, é most Valuable premium ever offered fur 


rie rier Tone Magaciue forsale Dy News Dealers. % 
‘School Bulletin Publications. 


Specimen number 


1 


IUM, ac of ourQREAT 










tubscri- 


T. 8. ABTHUR & SON, Philudelpbia 


The 6,000 Regents’ Questions, 1866-1876, : Common School Law: the Standard 
complete. ........--esevesseees $1.00: Text-Book, 2d ed.,....... ........ 80 

The Same separately, Arith., Geog., : Studies in Articulation. By James H. 
Gram., Spelling, each,.......... 25: Hoose, Ph. D., 8d ed.,............ 5 


The Arithmetic Questions, on separate : Ryan’s School Record, per 14 sheets,. . .. 50 
cardboard slips......+esee0+++++$1.00. The School Bulletin, specimens 1c. ; 

: per year, $1.00 
BARDEEN, Publisher, Syracuse, N. Y 


Mrs. J. T. BENEDICT’S 


BOAROWWG AND GAY SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES, 


7 EAST FORTY-SECOND STREET, N, Y. 


C. W, 





222 - 


THE COURSE OF STUDY includes al! the t ranches requisite for the Moral, Mental, 
and Physical education of Young Ladies. 

THE PRIMARY COURSE is adapted for children from four to nine years of age. 

THE ACADEMIC COURSE embraces all the necessary fundamental branches o, an 
English educat’ .a. 

THE COL! sGIATE COURSE of four years includes the branches taught in the 
mghest Coll ziate Institutions fot the education of Young Ladies, 

A POST ;RADUATE COURSE, for Young Ladies who continue their reading in 
ihe direction >f History, the higher Mather *tics. Languages, Literature, etc. 

The facilities furnished for the acquiremeat ot snogern Languages are unsurpassed, 

Special attention is given to Music, Drawing and Painting. 

COURSE OF LECTURES are delivered by Rev. Howard Crosby, D.D., and other 
sminent scholars, on Ethics, History, Literature, Science and Art. 
eFor instruction in English, French and Latin, terms per annum are, for Day Pupils, 
rom $60 to $225 ; for Family Pupils, Board and Tuition, $800. 

The current year begins October 1st, 

I take great pleasure in testifying to the ability of Mrs. J. T. Benedict as an instructor 
and guide to young ladies, Her views cf education I consider most just. while her large 
experience has given them a practical form, Her scund judgment, her well-furnished 
mind, her cons@entious faithfulness, and her patient industry are the highest attributes 
of the teacher’, HOWARD CROSBY 

Reference yg4made also to Rev. William Taylor, D.D., New York ; Rev. Charles © 
Robinson, D.D., New York ; Rev. John Worcester, D.D., Burlington, Vt.; A. S. Hatch 
Esq., New York City; L. M. Bates, Esq. ; J. M. Williams, Esq., Chicago, III. ; 
‘¢ Jersey City..N. J.; Walter Carter, Esq., of Carter & Bros,, New York. 


PARK INSTITUTE, 
| $59 SIXTH AVENUE, BETWEEN 48th AND 49th STREET, NEW YORK crITy, 


JOUN B. HAYS, P#. D., PRINciPaL, 
An English and Latin School for Boys. 


masters employed for every department, including special Professors for @er. 
Test Piano, Violin, Dancing, Prawing, Gymnastics, Choral Singing, P 
and Elocution. : Allof these studies are included in the regular tuition ; no extra charge 
for any study. Boys prepared for any college. Primary department for small boys. Gym. 
nasium for daily exercise. Musical instruments for practice without charge. Study session 
daily, under the direction of the Principal. Penmanship department not excelled by any 
school in the city, Boys backward from sickness and other causes taught separately until 
able to be classified @ The rudimentary studies, spelling, reading, writing, aritbmetic and 
mar, taught with the test care and exacting thoroughness.@ The school is patron- 
ived by many of the best families of the ne who will cheertully testify to the skill and 














Propxietor. 





fidel'ty of the teachers, TERMs—§90, $100, $120, 160, $220 por aunum, according to class. 
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NEW YORE SCHOOL JOURNAL 











“New York School Journal, 


AND 


EDUCATIONAL NEWS. 


No. 17 Warren Street, New York. 





PUBLISHED WEEKLY. 





AMOS M. KELLOGG, EDITOR. 
TERMS TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


—-—:0:—_ 

Subscription Price $2.50 per annum in advance. Money should be 
senf by draft or postal money order. Currency sent by mail is at the 
risk of the sender. 

Money Remittances.—Never send us currency in letter. Al- 
ways get @ postal money order, check or draft on New York; or else send 
the money in a registered letter. Remember that currency sent by mail 
fs at your risk and not ours. 

The SCHOOL JOURNAL can be obtained of any news-dealer in the 
nited States. The American News Company of New York, generalagents. 











We want an agent in every town and village in the U. 8. to whom we 
will pay a liberal commission. 
a 
= 


NEW YORK, DEC. 2, 1875. 


The columns of the JOURNAL are open for discus- 
sions of subjects pertaining to education. Let those who 
have practical skill communicate it to others. 











We regret the failure of the firm of J, W. Scher- 
merhorn & Co., which occurred last Saturday, because 
of the eminent usefulness it has been to teachers 
and education. Much of the progress in the use of 
apparatus can be traced to the persistent exhibition 
of it by this firm ; especially have they been helpful to 
teachers needing situations and to schools needing 
teachers. We trust the suspension is to be only tem 
porary and that the creditors will cheerfully offer terms 
that will enable a prompt resumption of business. 


seo 


EXAMINATION OF TEACHERS FOR STATE 
CERTIFICATES. 


The examination of teachers for State certificates 
will begin Dec. 21, at 2 P.M, in the hall of the Board 
of Education, at Grand and Elm streets. The com- 
mittee for New York consists of Henry Kiddle, Esq., 
City Superintendent of Schools ; Thomas Hunter, A. 
M., President of the Normal College of the City of 
New York, and Prof. David B. Scott, of the Normal 
College of the City of New York, The candidates 
must be present at the beginning of the examination, 
and will be required to present testimonials of charac- 
ter and certificates that they have had three years’ ex- 
perience as teachers. No resident of the State will be 
excluded, and those passing a satisfactory examination 
will receive a certificate entitling them to teach in any 
of the public schools in the State. 











Tue authorities in Philadelphia have reduced the 
salaries of the teachers ten per cent. If these sala- 
riet had been ten per cent. too high, there would be 
no occasion of complaint ; but the fact is they are 
already certainly twenty-five per cent. too low. In fact, 
so low were they, the teachers felt perfectly certain no 
reduction would be thought of. The spirit of Wil- 
liam Penn seems to have entirely departed from the 
centennialized city. No sooner has the company gone 
than the school teachers’ salaries are cut down! So 
big has been the party that the children must live on 
crusts for many a year! It will now go all over the 
country that the city of the big exhibition pays its 
teachers starvation wages. William Penn would not 
take a hickory-nut from the Indians without paying 
for it, but the City Council, composed of men of 
wealth, propose to the poor teacher to about give 
away her brains, her moral power and her ability to 
encourage and teach children! Poor Philadelphia | 
If this is “ Brotherly Love,” let it not continue. 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 

Normal Schools are a necessity. This is conceded. 
They were established experimentally, and having 
proved their usefulness, have increased over the land : 
upwards of 150 now exist. Some of these are “ Nor- 
mal” in a very limited sense, it is true, yet they all 
perform “ Normal” functions. And yet with this 
growth in numbers, there is a feeling on the part of 
the majority that there are not enough to supply the 
needed teachers for the schools. There is a minority 
only who doubt whether the Normal school is useful. 

There is no small number of schools that use this 
word as a name only; the pupils are not instructed 
in the Science and Art of Education, and therefore 
they are not “ Normal Schools.” For the sole pur- 
pose of such institutions is to instruct in the principles 
and practice of teaching. 

It may be that academical instruction is also neces- 
sary, but if a school is entitled to be called “ Normal,” 
it is because it produces scientific teachers. Such 
schools have two sides, the Academical and the Nor- 
mal, The prejudice that has arisen has grown out of 
the fact that only one existed—the first. So many 
enter these schools, and the age of entrance is fixed 
so young, and the time of stay is so short, and the as- 
piration of the pupil is so low that the best thing can- 
not be done. The pupil can be benefited, and that 
is nearly all that can be said. Many men and women, 
now teaching, who never were pupils in a Normal 
School, feel jealous of those who have received a some- 
what special education. They think the way they 
have pursued to be the best way. 

Many who are occupying high places are entirely 
unaware of the grave deficiencies in their education. 
They teach more at haphazard than they are aware of. 
They know the practice better than the principles, in 
fact, most deny the existence of the compact body of 
principles that make up the science of education.— 
From this class come objections or carping criticism 
on Normal schools and on Normal graduates. Many 
of these objections are well taken, indeed, for the rea- 
son that the so-called Normal school is a mere skele- 
ton without power of motion. No small number of 
these exist ; for the country is free. The number of 
genuine Normal schools is really small—that is where 
scientific instruction is given. Hence, these objec- 
tions are not against Normal schools, but against a 
Normal school, and cannot be weighty. 

But, soimportantis the subject, every teacher should 
seek instruction in the science of teaching. No mat- 
ter how long one has labored in the school-room, the 
field is so great he can never reach the bottom of a 
knowledge of mind and the laws of its unfolding and 
growth. :. } 


WHAT IS VENTILATION ?—CAN SCHOOL- 
ROOMS BE VENTILATED. 





2 eo + 





There have been varying ideas as to what a school- 
room is for. The teacher of a celebrated school put up 
on his new walls, ‘This Building is dedicated to Silence.’ 
Others have made the mind the objective point, and 
left the poor bodies to endure as best they might.— 
Some school-rooms are little better than “Black-Holes 
in which both teacher and pupil half suffocate for 
several hours each day. Of late years, some attention 
has been given to the introduction of fresh air, but the 
method employed has been most remarkably ineffici- 
ent—in some cases the plans have been ludicrously 
unadapted, The architect has cut certain holes in the 
wall and put in iron fretwork, attached a cord thereto, 
and the ventilation was supposed to be aceomplished. 
After some years it has been accidentally discovered 
that no air either went out or come in at these open- 
ings. 

Again, it has been declared, very broadly that ‘school 
rooms cannot be ventilated ”—that the “ air is not so 








bad after all,” &c. In the face of all thediscussion it 


is well to ask “ What is Ventilation ?” To answer this 
in brief terms we say ventilation is furnishing an indi- 
vidual, with the needful quantity of fresh or pure air. 
When a government proposes to feed an army, a cer- 
tain amount of food is fixed upon as necessary to sus- 
tain an average man—this is called the food ration. 
In a similar way, in furnishing air to a number of per- 
sons we must know how much each one needs—per 
minute. Now theair ration has been fixed by medical 
authorities at ten cubic feet per minute. But as the 
expired air must be removed, we may say, practically, 
that ventilation means furnishing ten cubic feet of 
vitiated air each minute. 

Admitting this, we shall be met with the assertion 
that it is not possible to do this for our school rooms. 
Having ever believed that our school rooms could be 
perfectly ventilated, we are glad to present a case in 
point so clear that the most skeptical will be convinced. 

Mr. Henry A. Gouge of this city devised a method 
of ventilation some years ago, and took out letters pat- 
ent for his invention : the public mind, though slow to 
believe, listened when he agreed to put in his appar- 
atus at his own expense, and remove it if it did not 
prove perfectly successful. 

In the course of time it was- introduced into the 
Anthon Grammar School, Columbia College Law 
School, Mr. Farrand’s School, Miss Brackett’s School, 
several Life Insurance and Bank buildings, and gave 
entire satisfaction. Last year the city of Boston sent 
a committee of its Aldermen and Councilmen and the 
Superintendent of Public Buildings to see what New 
York had accomplished in the way of ventilation.— 
The fact is, the City Hall where these gentlemen met 
to pass laws to govern the modern Athens was without 
adequate ventilation, and they suffered from sickness 
and headaches. Among other buildings they visited, 
that occupied by the Equitable Life Assurance build- 
ing ; here they found Mr. Gouge’s apparatus at work. 
It attracted a careful and prolonged inspection. On 
returning, it was determined to employ it in the Law- 
rence School of South Boston. 

A bargain was made. The inventor was to put in 
the apparatus at his own expense ; should it prove 
successful it would be paid for ; if not it was to be re- 
moved. Ata cost of $1,500, eight of the sixteen 
rooms received the appliances for bringing in fresh air 
and removing foul air, On its completion committees 
from the Aldermen and Council and the Board of 
Health examined its workings and admitted it oper- 
ated successfully. It was tested thoroughly. Each 
room seated about sixty pupils, so that 600 feet per 
minute of air was found to enter and the same amount 
to flow out. Besides, a chemist was employed to test 
the air in the room. Mr. A. M. Leonard, the master 
of the school, a very intelligent gentleman, acknowl- 
edges its positive advantages, and so the sum was 
paid. 

This occasioned considerable excitement, What, 
obliged to send to New York for an architect to ven- 
tilate a Boston school-house ! Incredible! This 
was in 1875. Not long after, the inventor received a 
notice that the Committee on Public Buildings had 
voted to have his apparatus applied to the Rosendale 
School-house in Roxbury. This was a new structure 
in process of erection, and was to cost about $60,000. 
It contained ten rooms, beside a large hall, that would 
seat 500 to 600. It, too, was a Boston school- 
house. 

No limitations were set. “ Ventilate it thoroughly, 
and send us the bill.” This has just been completed 
at a cost of about $3,500. The inventor in this, as 
in other cases, used only iron shafts, as a precaution 
against danger by fire. 

It is hence to be inferred that ventilation and in- 
struction can both be accomplished at once in our 
school-rooms. No one can visit our schools without 
marking the tired looks of the teachers. A careful 
observer will connect it with the pestilential air that 





permeates the rooms. It is supposed that teachers 
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are “worn out” from the great strain caused by their 
intellectual oceupation. Would it not be well to have 
at least one school building in this city thoroughly | 
ventilated, and then watch the effect on both teachers | 
and pupils ? 








NEW YORK CITY. 
Grammar School No. 69. 


This new school-building, situated in 54th street, near 6th | 


avenue was completed about the first of September. It is | 
an imposing three story structure, arranged for three de- 
partments with 12 class rooms in the primary and 8 in each 
of the grammar departments, in addition to the main rooms. 
Stone stair-cases (fire proof) lead from each floor to the 
play-ground! The heating arrangements are perfect. The 
class-rooms are large and well lighted. The building was 
opened for the reception of pupils Sept. 6th, with Mr. Mat- 
thew J. Elgas, Principal of the Boys’ Grammar Department, 
Miss Annie M. Hoffman, Principal of the Girls’ Grammar 
Department, and Miss Julia M. Elliott, Principal of the Pri- 
mary Department. At this present writing Nov. 23, there 
are in the Boys’ G. D. 240 pupils on register 318 in the 
Girls’ G. D. and 946 in the Primary, with an average at- 
tendance of 91 per cent of the register number. 

The Primary Department is already full and more accom- 
modations will soon be demanded. All the departments are 
well graded and making excellent progress. The school 
promises very soon to take rank with the foremost schools 
of the city. 

The people in the neighborhood as well) as the School 
Trustees of the 22d Ward may well be congratulated on 
their superior school accommodations and the thorough 
system inaugurated by the experienced and efficient teach- 
ers they have secured. We passed through most of the 28 
classes already organized and found everywhere good order, 
cheerful demeanor and earnest skillful work. The success 
of the school affords conclusive proof that the Board of Ed- 
ucation justly appreciated the educational wants of this 
vicinity. 

We earnestly hope that the time is not far distant when 
school accommodations in all parts of the city will be most 
ample, and that no child will be turned from the school- 
house door, for lack of room. No other department of our 
city government is so wisely and economically administered 
asthe Department of Public Education, and on no other 
rests so weighty a responsibility as regards the future wel- 
fare of our city and our country. 

. ~ 


Grammar School No. 10. 





In the minutes we find :— 

Nov. 22, 1876. Present this afternoon, during exercises 
in music and_declamations. For special excellence in this 
latter, four prizes were awarded to Masters G. Butler, C. 
French, G. Handt, and G. Fisher respectively. Prizes were 
alse awarded to Masters Chas. Kuck, and R. W. Kiely for 
regular attendance at school during October last. The gen- 
eral order and appearance of the School were very commend- 
able. Henry KIDDLE, 

City Supt. 
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THE EVENING HIGH SCHOOL. 

THERE is no better example of the beneficence of New 
York than is afforded by the Evening High School. It is 
exclusively for boys over fourteen years of age, young men, 
and, in fact, for then of mature age. If New York is to be 
commended for thus establishing a High School for men, 
she is to be reprehended for not doing as much for the equal 
number of young women who need free education. If there 
are women in the city who are anxious to benefit their sex, 
let them take hold of this matter. The results of this in 
stitution, now in its eleventh year, are most encouraging and 
remarkable. It was doubted, when it was opened, whether 
it would be patronized, yet it drew in 600 at its commence. 
ment, and during the Winter increased to 765. Its first 
Principal was Thomas Hunter, now the admirable President 
of the Normal College. The present Principal is Jared 8S. 
Babcock, who has been connected with the school since its 
opening, and who employs his magnificent opportunity of 
usefulness witn enlightened zeal and earnestness. He is as- 
sisted by most capable teachers—many of them Principals or 
Vice-Principals in noted schools in the city—these number 
about twenty-five—eech a host in himself. ‘The consequence 
is that the entire body of pupils is permeated with industry 
and life. No one comes to play, no one plays tricks. They 
act like men, and all make commendable progress. In fact 
every pupil comes to school; he isnot sent; every one is 
his own master. He comes because he believes it is an ad- 


vantage to himjtotbe there. 


| In Free-hand Drawing .. 65 In Latin 





THE CLASSES8, 

It will be interesting to note the number in various classes. 
Remember, fiest, there is each evening present about 1575 ; 
one evening the attendance rose to 1770. Each one chooses 
one or two studies ; the evening session is divided into two 
class sessions. The pupils may attend one or both of these 
at his option. There is a great variety, as will be seen, in the 
taste of the pupils. 


eee ee ee eee tee 


| “ Mechanical os 50 “ 1 Bookkeeping ...... 55 
ig RE RR at = “2 = eres 
“1 Phonography........ 6 “8s ih a eo 
“2 wn. unis tea 80 “1 Arithmetic .. .......45 
“ Penmanship........... 150 “2 = \aaeeenes 60 
WS iwdeasvscens 55 “3 ee  ganatesn 7 
Pcs asieskeoasee i 30 
~ Beem nce osd «..-.80 “ Algebra andGeom .... 25 
“ Physiology.......... 40 ‘“ Political Science....... 35 


This gives only an approximate idea of the number in the 
various studies, 


In Bookkeeping. ...6 Classes. In Penmanship. ...2 Classes 


Grammar........ 2 German ........ 4 “ 
Phonography. .. .2 “ ee . 
Arithmetic. . ....6 * Physiology. ....2 4 


So that the number given in the classes shows the average 
of each class. In an evening there are probably 


In Arithmetic about........ 400 Phonography .........100 
eee Be ia dines nenseé 200 
EE Svenckwdncieanows 150 French 125 
Bookkeeping . ............ PS © Hecnecdecane 30 
er er 25 
Ie re 150 Chemistry ............ 80 
PT iiconseedesdence 75 Political Science ...... 40 
Re 100 


Pupils of all ages attend. One year, Mr. Babcock said a 
man of seventy two years was as attentive and made as much 
progress as any. Fathers come with their grown up and 
married sons, And why not ? Why rot go there as to a lec- 
ture, to learn ? What is to prevent any gentleman who wants 
knowledge from going and getting it? The good wrought 
upon the young men is really incalculable. The tasks of life 
will be easier, the burdens lighter; with tastes improved, the 
satisfaction of living will be greater. * Every pupil who at- 
tends this school will be a better citizen. 
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GRAMMAR SCHOOL NO. to. 

On Wednesday afternoon, the 22d inst-, Supt. Kiddle vie- 
ited the Male Dept. of G. 8* No. 10, by invitation, and pre- 
sided as judge in a competition between nineteen of the boys 
for prizes in declamation. The pieces were, with but few 
exceptions, well rendered, reflecting much credit on the 
school. The first prize, a silver medal, was awarded to Geo, 
P. Butler, of the 1st class ; the second to Charles French, of 
the 3d class ; the 3d to Gustave Handte, of the Ist class, and 
the 4th to George Fisher, of the 8th class. 

Prizes were also given to the ist and 6th classes for the 
highest per centage of average attendance. 

The exercises were interpersed with vocal music ; and Mr. 
Kiddle, in the presentation speech, spoke very highly of the 
proficiency of the pupils in this branch of study, as well as 
in elocution, and commended the school for its excellent or- 
der and fine appearance. A number of the parents and 
friends of the scholars who were present were evidently 
well pleased with what they saw and heard, and favorably 
impressed with the present condition of No, 10, 
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PRIMARY SCHOOL No. 12. 
am G 

Supts. Calkins, Harrison, Jones, Jasper and McMullen vis 
ited this school during the past week. A thorough exam- 
ination showed that good progress had been made since the 
last examination. It is afquarter of the city where a good 
school is needed, and the work done here will tell as in few 
localities. 
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PRIMARY SCHOOL No. 37. 

The building seems well ventilated, in good order and 
very clean. How important, and the first step toward edu- 
cation is cleanliness. The building, for the number of schol- 
ars, is not large enough ; nor is these enough light in the 
back rooms on account of the high buildings adjacent. On 
dark days such as this one was, it was difficult to see the 
diagrams on the black board. 

There was good attention paid to the teacher and a will- 
ingness on the part of the scholars to learn. There wasa 
readiness and promptness that was pleasant to see. All 
were “ wide awake.” The reading was good, as well as the 
other exercises. We say to those who have not visited Pri- 
mary School No. 87, do so at once. kK. 
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LETTERS. 
, 56 W. 38D Sr., New Yorx, Nov. 28, 1876. 


Mr. KELLoee :— 


DEAR Str: I have been engaged, as you well know, for 


| Several years in teaching women how to ettain and preserve 


physical perfection both for themselves aud their children, 


| and the more extended my experience as a physician be- 
| comes the more do I feel that the subject grows in magni- 
| tude and importance. 
| ing more especially the young, who are yet in the flower of 
70 | girlhood betore disobedience to inexorable law shall have 


I have been long desirous of reach- 


robbed their cheek of its bloom and life of its buoyancy and 
hore. 

And, in my lectures before the young ladies of col. 
leges and high-schools I have felt that here was a tertile 
soil in which to plant the good seed. More could be done 
to benefit the race perhaps in this field than in any other. 
And this brings me to the thought that the best manner in 
which to do this is to reach the teaceers in whose handsthis 
distinctive work is placed. I observe also that these educa- 
tors ofour youth are only able to continue in their work for 
® comparatively brief season and are constantly dropping off 
one by one on accoent of failure in health. Many are im- 
pelled to continue in their work for years after their weari- 
ed tramesand careworn faces betoken the mischievous work 
of ruin wrought by disease, 

And I desire, Mr. Kellogg, to see if I cannot bring to this 
indispensable class in our society some truth that may ena- 
ble them not only to teach their pupils the laws of life, but 
secure to themselves that robust health without which life 
isa burden and a failure 

It is to this end I propose to open my parlors on Friday 
afternoons, and invite the teachers in our public schools to 
a course of lectures comprising a wide range of topice— 
which shall be of especial interest to them in their distinc- 
tive life. These lectures will be free to teachers, and I will 
send to the lady Principals of the schools tickets of admis. 
sion, to be distributed amongthe teachers in the various 
departments. 

And I would be pleased ifyou will be kind enough to 
bring this matter before the notice of the readers of your 
valuable JOURNAL by calling especial [attention to the ad- 
vertisement which I send for insertion in your columns. 

Feeling assured of your hearty cooperation in this work, 
Iam, 

Yours truly, 
Sana B, Cuase. 

(Mrs. Chase is giving « series of lectures to the lady- 
teachers of our schools that will prove of lasting bene- 
fit, The teacher who is long in the scl:oo]-room is constantly 
at war with l|iygeia. and eventually will succumb. Mrs. 
Chase has been a teacher herself, is a graduate of a medi- 
cal college, and is a graceful and cultivated lady. Many 
teachers, we believe, will be greatly benefited by listening 
to her discourses,—Ep. N. Y. ScHoo. JOURNAL.) 


Philadelphia—-Teachers Salaries. 


FROM OUR PHILADELPHIA CORRESPONDENT. 


On Saturday morning last one of the most momentous 
meetings took place—in which the teachers ever bore a part. 
Your short editorial explains the situation. We havea 
rich city, bat our officers are exceedingly stingy. In order 
to explain our movements | will give you a short history up 
to the present time. ‘The city council reduced the salaries 
ten per cent and then there was union and effort. A circular 
was issued to all for a meeting at the Boys’ High School 
building jon Saturday,to make a public demonstration 
against the proposed reduction. There are in the city 1870 
teachers, of whom 1901 are ladies. The salaries of the 
grammar school teachers, excluding the principals, range 
from $614 down to $435 per annum. Last year the salaries 
paid aggregated e$1,029,901. A ten per cent. reduction 
would take off just a little over $100,000, the loss of which 
we cannot stand. Fully a thousand teachers, the majority 
of whom were ladies, assembled in the lecture room of the 
Boys’ High School, where sufficient room was found to ac. 
commodate the crowd. The greatest interest was manifest. 
ed in the proceedings, and before the meeting opened smal] 
groupe were quartered in different parts of the room eagerly 
discussing the subject and best method to proceed for the 
purpose of protecting their interests, and it was nearly 
eleven o'clock before Prof. George W. Fetter succzeded in 
securing the order necessary to proceed with the business 
under consideration. After quiet had been secured, Prof 
Fetter stated the object of the meeting, and introduced Mr, 
Edward Shippen,wno addressed the’meeting at some length, 
taking the ground that the teachers of the present day ren. 
dered valuable services tb the rising generation, and that 
service should command an adequate compensation, He 
said that the salary now paid waa not commensurate with 
the brain power and labor given, and to attempt to reduce 
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it was an act of injustice which those in power could not 
fully appreciate, else there would have been an exception 
made in the bill of reduction. This address was listened to 
with earnest attention, and then : 

A resolution was adopted for the appointment of five 
ladies and five gentlemen to visit the.Councils’ Finance 
Committee and to urge upon them the importance of taking 
action in the matter. The following persons were appoint- 
ed: Prof. Riche, of the Central High School; Miss Barnes, 
Normal School ; Miss Rerevan, Fitth Section ; Miss Kirby, 
Fiftesnth Section ; Miss Cordery, Twentieth Section ; Prof. 
Wilson, High School ; Miss Gallagher, Seventh Section ; 
Prof. Sickle, Sixteenth Section; Prof. Gideon, Twenty- 
ninth Section; Prof. Maguire. Fifth Section ; Prof, Stout, 
Seventh Section, and Prof, Fetter, of the Normal School. 
A resolution was also offered for the preparation of a memo- 
rial of facts aud figures relating to the public schools of the 
city, to be presented to the City Councils. The resolution 
was adopted, and the following gentlemen were appointed to 
take the matter in charge : Prof. Omensetter, Twenty-eighth 
Section ; Prof. Christine, Twenty-second Section ; Prof. Bar- 
tine, High School; Prof. White, Fourteenth Section, and 
Prof. Shock, of the High School. The meesing then adjourn- 
ed. L. 





THE Board of Education could do no act that would more 
benefit the schools of the city thanto restore to the Prin- 
cipals the right to maintain order. A perusal of poorly- 
written but earnestly expressed letters from parents, both 
fathers and mothers, shows how they look at the matter, 
“Make the boy mind yourself and don’t be sending him 
home to me.” “ I’ve thrashed him well, and hope you will 
do the same,” “Make the boy mind yourself.” “I don’t 
want the boy put home for doing his tricks. I want him 
kept at schovl.” 

climlaiiinntanntinian 


ENGLAND. 


NATIONAL EpucaTIONAL LEAGUE.—The object of this 
League is :—The establishment of a system which shall se- 
cure the education of every child in the country. Means: 
1. Local authorities shall be compelled by law to see that 
sufficient school accommodation is provided for every child 
in their district. 2. The cost of founding and maintaining 
such schools as may be required shall be provided out ot 
local rates, supplemented by government grants. 3. All 
schools aided by local rates shall be under the management 
of local authorities, and subject to government inspection: 
4. All schools aided by local rates shall be unsectarian. 5. 
To all schools aided by local rates admission shail be free. 
6. School accommodation being provided, the state or the 
local authorities shall have power to compel the attendance 
of children of suitable age not otherwise receiving education, 
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BOOK NOTICES. 


— Penny Sones by Mrs. G. W. Bordman, published by the 
author, Melrose, Mass. 

Mrs. Bordman has been furnishing to the public schools a 
series of cheap music sheets, that we have examined with 
pleasure. The songs in this numberfof the JouRNAL 
can be easily taught to a class and they will give positive 
and pure pleasure. This plan puts it into the power of any 
teacher to obtain fresh music for every reception. We ought 
toadd that the compositions of this lady are both effective 
and pleasing. 

Tur profession of teaching, though not usually classed 
with the professions called “ learned,” assuredly has pre- 
eminent right to that distinctive appellation. All other 
things being equal, that teacher will be most successful 
whose mind is most richly stored with knowledge. Such a 
teacher speaks “ as one having authority,” and his pupils, 
however young, can readily distinguish him from the rou- 
tinist whose whole reliance is in the text-books. And ifthe 
aim of education be to form pupils to habits of thinking, ot 
reasoning and of independent study, no one is qualified to 
be a teacher who is not a diligent student of the intellectual 
movements of his time. Now, the distinguishing intellec- 
tual character of the age in which we live is its scientitic 
activity, and a true education of the young implies giving to 
their thoughts this special direction. To do this, the veacher 
must be imbued with the spirit of his age, must be alive to 
all the phases of scientific progress, so that the very atmos- 
phere of the school-room shall be in sympathy with the cur- 
rents which sweep through the great world outside. 

As of special interest to teachers we append a partial list 
ot articles bearing upon the question of education which 
have eppeared inthe Popular Science Monthly : Nobility of 
Knowledge; a Demand of modern Education ; Character 
of Modern Knowledge ; Reading as an intellectual Process ; 
Artificial Production of Stupidity in Schools ; Modern Stud- 
ies in Education ; Place of Science in Education ; Observation 
in Education ; Science and our Educational, System ; Aims 


of Scientific Education ; Science in Educational Discipline ; 
Geography in Schools ; Scientific Normal Schools. 


In LipPINcoTT’s MAGAZINE for December the Centennial 
articles are brought toaclose. Itis well illustrated, and the 
series in its completed form constitutes a pictorial and ad- 
mirably written record fof the Exhibition. It is supple- 
mented by a paper on “ Ceramic Art at the Exhibition,” 
Another illustrated article is the conclusion of Ellis Yar 
pnall’s account of his rambles in ‘ ‘ Wordsworth’s Country.” 
The‘ Letters from South Africa” are drawing to a close, 
Among minor papers there is an expose of a Spiritualistic 
Medium. “ The Marquis of ‘{Lossie,”’ ‘“ Love'in Idleness,” 
and a story of war times, by Rebecca H. Davis, make up the 
fiction of the number. 





SCHOOL SUPERVISION. 

The great defect in the State ‘system of Public Instruc- 
tion, is the want of adequate supervision. The cities have 
made haste to remedy the difficulty, and they present a ccn- 
dition that is truly admirable. There must be inaugurat- 
ed, without delay, a plan by which every school in the state 
shall be thoroughly inspected. The State has a right to ask 
for results for its vast outlay, It would be unjust to infer 
from this that there were no competent County Commis- 
sioners, or that they neglected their important duties. The 
The fact is, the system is all wrong. 

Kach county should be organized on the plan which has 
proved so effective jin our§cities. Let the Governor, or 
Chancellor, appoint a Board of Education in each County, 
composed of intelligent, competent men who shall have en- 
tire control of the school-interests. Let a sum of money be 
apportioned each year to each county in proportion to the 
number of children in the public schools during the pre- 
vious year; and with this let the said Board carry on the 
Schools. Let them employ the present Commissioners as 
“County Superintendents,’ and as many more as may be 
necessary, paying them salaries sufficient to enable them to 
give all their time to a close and exacting supervision. Let 
the Districts remain as they are, and the Trustees as well. 
All these will be needed and can be utilized. But the power 
of employing competent teachers and power of supervising 
and paying them, must be lodged with an efficient Board of 
Education. 

Gentlemen of the Legislature, the matter is in your 
hands. A large part of the school money is wasted for want 
of a propersystem. We have no system at present. Will 
you give us one? 
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THE CHILDREN’S EDUCATIONAL RELIEF 
ASSOCIATION 


Has its headquarters at No, 304 East Broadway, junction 
Grand street. Its objects are to clothe, feed, watch over and 
keep in the Public Schools the destitute children of New 
York City. The Principals of the Public Schools in the fif- 
teen wards below Fourteenth street now have the blanksto 
report destitute children to this association. Each teacher 
in these wards is requested to ‘report cases of destitution to 
the Principal of their department, but not to inform the 
children thus reported. The Secretary is at the office of the 
Association on Wednesdays, from 3 to 5 P. M., to confer with 
principals and teachers. 
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New York Nov. 21, 1876. 
Mr. Amos M. KELLOGG, 

DgEaR Srr :—The last bound volume of your “ NEw YORK 
ScHoou JourNaL ” is before me, I have been much inter- 
ested and gratified in the examination ot its contents. It is 
evidently conducted with ability and intelligent comprehen- 
sion of what is required in sucha journal. It is both in- 
structive and entertaining, as well as high-toned in style 
and morals. I heartily commend it, especially to the 
Teachers of America. Yours truly, 

EpwIn F. HATFIELD. 





Let no one’s heart fail because salaries are cut down.— 
What areyou todo? Why, bless you, just what you should 
have done long ago—write about your work, its value to 
the children, to the parents, to the country. Shed light on 
the subject. Do just what political parties do to win votes, 
what temperance people do to arrest drunkenness, what 
Christian people dotospread the Gospel. Speak, write and 
publish. This and nothing else wili do it. 

Our subscribers are paid irregularly—some monthly, oth- 
ers quarterly and some once a year. Hence our plan is to 
send the JouRNAL after the subscription has expired until 
we are notified to the contrary and arrearages paid. for we 
receive no small number of letters saying, “ If you will con- 
tinue to send the Journat I will pay you as soon as I am 
paid my salary.” But, good friends ali, when so in arrears, 
write and tell us the state of the case, 








Some teachers try to economize by stopping their educa- 
tional paper. We know of one teacher who accidentally saw 
the JOURNAL, and, although out of employment, wrote to 
subscribe for three months, and at the same time said he 
was seeking a place. The JOURNAL mentioned a vacancy, 
and he now fillsit. While every subscriber may not be so 
fortunate (we would be glad if we could furnish situations 
more paying than they now have to all) still it may be set 
down as a fact that our readers, as a rule, are all em- 
ployed. 
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New York School Journal. 
PUBLISHER’S DEPARTMENT. 
SUBSCRIPTION TERMS. 


The subscription price of the ScHoot JouRNAL is $2.50, which in- 
cludes the payment of the Postage by us. 

New subscriptions can commence at any time during the year. 

The JovuRnat is sent to subscribers until an explicitorder is received 
by the Publisher fer its discontinuance, and all payment of arrearages is 
made as required by law. 

Payment for the JouRNAL, when sent by mail, should be made in Money 
Orders, Bank checks or Drafts, When neither of these can be procured, 
send the money in a Registered Letter. All Postmasters are required to 
register letters whenever required to do so. 

RENEWALS—Please renew your Subscriptions promptly. 

DisconTINUANCEs—Remember that the Publishers must be Notified by 
Letter when a subscriber wishes paper stopped, All arre 
must be paid. 

Always give the name of the Post Office to which your paper is sent; 
your name cannot be found on eur books unless this is done, 

The courts have decided that all subscribers to news papers are held 
responsible until arrearages are paid, and their papers are ordered to be 
discontinued, 

Letters to Publisher should be addressed to A. M.KELLOGG, 17 Warren 
street, New York, 
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From the New York “ Trade Reporter”: Misfit carpets, - 
very cheap, at the old place. These words have become a 
household word. For what family has not heard of it and 
how many thousands of homes, all over the country, have 
been beautified and made cheerful and pleasant by carpets 
from this famous emporium. 

Of one thing we feel assured that those who cannot call, 
and select for themselves can fully rely upon Mr. Bendall’s 
judgment, good taste and sterling honesty. Indeed, we are 
inclined to believe that those who trust to his selection do 
better than where they select for themselves. 





USEFUL INVENTIONS. 

Messrs. W. B, Gorham & Co., 299 Washington’st., Boston, 
Mass., are the manufacturers ofa series of inventions by 
which every man can be his own printer, and which range 
in price from $1 to $125. 

For $1 they furnish their Linen*‘Marker and Card Printer 
complete, with three alphabets of type, ink., etc. and for $5 
a complete job press, including type and all extras. For 
$16.00 they bave an elegant Self-Inking Press, and so on up 
their presses gradually increage in price, and they are al- 
ways willing to exchange a press fora larger one by the 
payment of a trifle more than the difference in price. This 
plan enables persons of very moderate means to become 
possessors of a fine outfit for printing, and to earna good 
living for themselves, if they wish to employ it in that 
way. 

& Send to Messrs. Gornam & Co. for 75 page catalogue and 
full particulars. See advertisement. 


Joel McComber, inventor and manufacturer of McComber’s 
patent boots and shoes and patent last. Descriptive pamph- 
let will be sent free on application at his store, Union square, 
corner Broadway, entrance on 15th street, No. 27. 


Lubin’s Perfumed Chamois Pad, for the application of pow- 
der and rouge. This pad renders the use of powder and 
other cosmetics impossible to detect, obviates all unnatural 
and absurd tints, and is especially applicable to the nursery. 
It is prepared with highly perfumed Italian lucea oil, and 
may be used as a “ sachet” for the toilet or person. Sent by 
mail to any address on receipt of 25c. Lyon MANUFAC’G Co. 
53 Park place. ¢ 


A CARD TO THE PUBLIC, 

For many years we have made two medicines suited to 
the ailments of a vast class of sufferers. Ti.ousands of cures 
have been made by them, and, in fact, the word failure could 
not be coupled with them. But within the last two years 
counterfeits of our medicines have sprung up, dangerous in 
their close imitation of our Trade Mark. To secure the peo- 
ple, we have placed upon each genuine box of Holloway's 
Ointment the fac simile of the signature of our agent, Mr. 
Jos. Haydock. To counterfeit is felony. We shall relent- 
leasly pursue any one who imitates this with the utmost vig- 
or of the law. We most earnestly beg that the great mass 
of the American people wil) aid us in our efforts to protect 
their health, and help us inour task of bringing these most 
unprincipled men to the bar of justice. Uniformly refuse to 
purchase Medicines purporting to be ours unless Mr. Jos. 
Haydock’s signatnre is attached to each box of Pills or pot of 
Ointment and the end will soon be reached. 

The public’s obedient servants, 
Hotioway & Co, 
Visit the Elastic Truss Co, 683.B’ way, which comfortably 


cures rupture, and you can at any time hear victims of meta 
trusses relate their experience in emphatic terms. 
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SONG 
HE R ALD 


BY H.R. PALMER. 
FOR 


SINGING CLASSES & CONVENTIONS 


A great improvement upon all of Mr. Palmer's former 
works, containing new ideas throughout. Every page 
sparkling with 


NEW AND BEAUTIFUL MUSIC. 
* The Song Herald’ 


is the i te successor of ‘Somg King’ and 
‘Song Queen,’ which have had a combined sale of 
over 


350.000 COPIES! 


All other similar works are bet Imitations, 
PRICE $7 50 PER DOZEN. Single Copy sent on re- 
ceipt of 75 Cents, Specimen pages free. 
JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
CINCINNATI, O 





$50 to $200 A MONTH FOR AGENTS. 


UNIVERSAL HISTORY 


ANCIENT, MIDDLE-AGES and MODERN. 


The greatest int t in all and in our own 
thrilling history of 100 years, makes this book sell 
faster than any other. 3 books in one, Beautifully 
illustrated. Low price, quick sales, extra terms. 
Address J. C. McCurpy & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


STEEL PENS! 


The well-known Original and Popular Numbers, 


303,---404,---170,---351, 


with most of his other styles, may be had of all deal- 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 91 JOHN St., N. 7. 
HENRY 


UE, Sole Agent. 
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se CUSTOM 00 made to measure, 
very best, 6 for 

KEEP’S PATENT PARTL ¥- MADE DRESS SHIRTS. 
The very best, 6 for $7. 

On receipt wn either of the above, with an ele- 
gant sett of gold-plated collar and sleeve buttons, will 
be delivered free in any place reached by direct ex- 
press except California and the Territories, Samples 
and directions for self-measurement mailed free. 

KEEP MANUFACTURING CO., 
165 and 167 Mercer street, New Yorx 





MITCHELL’S 


NEW OUTLINEMAPS 


7 Mapsinaset. A Key gratis with each set. 

Small Series with Names, $10 

Large Series without “ $20. 
Latest, Best, Cheapest. 


J. H. BUTLER & CO.,, 
. Philadelphia, Pa. 


New MUM Books. 
A sue List. 


The.Encore. Gesncom ie 
core ions, &c, 

The Whippoorwill. Se 

= w. b- Perkins, Capitaljcollection of songs for 

. . - 35 

The “Shining River. <=) 

By H. 8. & W. O Perkins Very beautiful Sabbath 

School Song Book. 
($1.38.) By 


The Salutation. L, 0. Em- 


ERSON. First class collection for choirs, 


Biogra hical Skieiches of 


(100) Eminent Musical Composers. 
($2 00) By L. BUxsino. Very interesting. 


Dictionary of Musical 


TERMS. ©) cee carer gg my A magnifi- 


ted. Finely bound, 
JUST OUT! 
ITHE WORLD OF SONC. ! 
Tue Vocal GEM OF THE Season ! 
Bound Volume of popular songs In Boards $2 50, cloth 
$3 00, gilt $4 00. " 
mailed, post-free, for retail price. 





Either book 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., 


BOSTON. 


C.H. Ditson & Cv., J.E. Ditson & Co,, 
711 BroapwaY Successors to Lez & WALKER, 
New York Phila 





nts, Samples FREE 


Awe toA 
RY, Augasta, Maine 


P. 0. VIC 


$55 t0 $7 


The Popular Primer Series, 


SCIENCE. 
HISTORY. 
LITERATURE. 


Science. 

For the of facilitating the Introduction of 
Science-T: into Elementary Schools. Under the 
— 2m of Prof’s Huxley, Roscoe and Balfour 

18mo, Flexible cloth. Price 50 cts. each. 
Chemistry ° ° By Prof. Roscoe. 
Physics ° ° By Prof. Balfour Stewart. 
Astronomy — . By Prof. Lockyer. 
Botany ° ° By Dr. J. D. Hooker. 
Geology ° ° ° By Prof. Geikie. 
Physical Geography 


savelolegy ar» . 
Logic . 


By Prof. M. Foster. 

Prof, W. 8. Jevons. 
[Others in preparation .] 

The object of these Primers is vey information 





tojcon 
in such a manner as to make it both intelligible and 
interesting to 
| and more es: ly to discipline the mind 
| ing it into lnnmediate contact with Nature. 


vised, leading —_ = truths 
| The power of rvation in the pupils will thus be 
awakened and strengthened 

As a means for introducing younger pupils into the 
f field of science, and for em to 
an accu comprehension of its imprersive truths, 
these unique, concise and interesting little treatises 
will be found mostjadmirable. 


History. 
= E.*A. Freeman, LLD 
By J.R. Creen, MA 





Europe ° . 
England . 


Greece ° . ° By C. A. Fyffe. MA 
Rome ° . * By M. Creighton, M A 
France ° hy Charlotte M. Yonge 
Geography By George Grove, Esq. 
Old Greek Life By J, P. Mahaffy, M A 


Price, 50 cts, each, (Uthers in preparation.) 


Literature. 
EnglishGrammar , . “By Dr R Morris 
English Literature By Rev Stopford Brooke 
Latin Literature ° By Rev Dr F W Farrar 
Philology ° ° ° By J Peile, MA 
Greek Literature By RC Jebb, MA 
The Bible ° e By George Grove, Esq. 
Studies in Bryant . By Joseph Alden, LL Lb 
Price 50 cts. each. (Others in preparation. 

A specimen copy of any of the foregoing works will 
be mailed, post-paid, to Teachers and -Officers 
for examination with a view to class use, on receipt of 
30 cents. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 


549 and 551 Broadway, N. Y¥. 








Now is the time to subscribe for 


Appleton’s Journal. 


PUBLISHED MONTHLY, 


$3 per Annum. 25 cents per Number. 


With Steel Engraving of CHAS. DICKENS 
in his study. 


Popular Science Monthly. 


$5 per Annum. 50 cents per No. 
THE NEW YORK 


MEDICAL JOURNAL. 


$4 per Annum. 40 cents per No. 


{Postage prepaid by the publishers. 
SPECIAL RATES. 


Teachers, Superintendents, and Librarians 
desiring to subscribe or to pet up clubs for 
any of the above-named periodicals, will re 
ceive specimen copies, post-paid, for 25 cents. 
A very liberal commision will be allowed 
for Clubs. 


Agents Wanted. 


Address D, APPLETON & CO., 
549 & 551 Broapway, N. Y. 


Handsome Worsted Fringes 


IN ALL SHADES, 


“hla, Mohair Persian Bras 
Miller & Grant, 
879 Broadway. 


Printed to order St. S.te"soa Feder 
souls i 











GET THE BEST! 
THE NEW-ENCLANC 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


BOSTON, MASS. 


The"Leading Weekly Educa- 
tional Paper in America ;— 
the Largest and Ablest | 
in the W World. 


Editor, Thomas W. iBicknell, 


Boston] 
Associate Editors,— 


REV, A. D. MAYO, Massachusetts. 
MISS ANNA C. BRACK ETT, New York. 
HON. WM. H. RUF FNER, Virginia. 
HON. WM. T. HARRIS, Missouri. 

HON. JOHN SWETT, California. 


WITH THE ABLEST EDUCATORS IN THE COUN- 
TRY AMONG ITS CONTRIBUTORS, 


Just the Pa needed by y Teachers of every grade, and 
recommended by the highest anthorities in the country 

Ita Departments cover every part of the Educational 
work :— 


Kindergarten, ar. = School, 


Primary, College, and 
Grammar School, Home Training. 


Good for PARENTS : Excellent for SCHOOL OF FI- 
CERS ; Unequated for TEACHERS. 


THREE DoLiars ($3 00) sent to the Publisher at any 
time before January, 1877, will secure pus 2 NEW 
ENGLAND Sor one year, till January, 1878. 


TERMS $3.20 PER YEAR ; DJADVANCE, $3.00. 


Every Teacher in the land should commence the new 
as with the LARGEST, the CHEAPEST, the BEST Educa. 
nal Paper in the world. 
KEEP RANK WITH ‘YOUR PRO- 
FESSION. 
Send for specimen copy of Journal to 
T. W. BICKNELL, Publisher, 
No. 16 Hawley Street, Boston, Mass. 


IN DIANA 
School Journal. 


If you wish to read a representative Western Edu- 
cational paper, send for the InDIANA SCHOOL JOURNAL. 
It has the reputation of being the most practical jour- 
nal in the country. EvERY NUMBER CONTAINS 5OME- 
THING THAT WILL HELP THE TEACHER IN HIS EVERY- 
DAY work. Send 50 cts. for specimen copy. 


Price $1.50. Clubs of & or more, $1.35 each, post- 
paid. W, A. BELL Editor, 
Indianapolis, 


The New York School Journal 


Teachers. 
Superintendents. 


SCHOO! COMMISSIONERS. 
SCHOOL OFFICERS, 
FRIENDSOF EDUCATION. 











1876 


THE New York ScHoot Journat 
shoukl be in yourhands, It will com- 
mence its eighth volume Jan. rst, 1877. 
It is published in the special interests of 
teachers. It is recognized as “ indis- 
pensible to the teacher” and for those 
who desire to keep pace with the prog- 
gess of education in this country. _ It re- 
flects with fidelity the earnest spirit that 
prevades the New York City Public and 
Private Schools. 


1877 


Terms: (Postage Free) 
Ore Copy one year (in advance) $2.50 


Two Copies te “ “ $4.50 
Four “ “ ‘“ “ $8. 0° 
Ten “ “ “ “ $17.50 


These terms aj-ply to those who send 
direct to this office, not to those who 
subscribe through agents who collect 





$2.50 from each subscriber. 





A Cluster of Golden Opinions 


FOR THE 


BRADBURY 


Piano. 





Have Manufac('d & in use 14,000 Instraments 

The peculiar charm of this Piano is its adaptation to 
the human voice as an accompaniment, owing to its 
sympathetic, mellow, yetrich and powerful singing 
tones, 

From personal acquaintance with this firm we can 
endorse them as wo wthy of the fullest confidence of the 
pub lic. We are using the Bradbury Pianos in our fame 
ilies, and they give entire satiafaction 

Persons ata distance need feel no hesitation in send- 
ing for their illustrated price list and ordering from 
it, or to order second-hand pianos or organs They are 
reliable . 

Mrs. U. 8. Grant, Wash'n. 
Gen. O. E. Babcock, Wash. 
Gen.W.H. Belknap Sec, W, 
Ch, Justice 8. P .Chase. 
Adm. D. D. Porter, Wash, 
C. Dolano, Sec, Int. 

P. M. G. Creawell, Wash. 
Rev. O. H. Tiffany, Wash. 
Robt. Bonner, N. Y. 
Grand Central Hotel N. Y. 
St. Nicholas Hotel, N. ¥ 
Gen, 0, O, Howard, Wash. 
Bishop EK. 8. Janes, N. Y. 
Rev. Dr, John McClintock. 
Dr. Jas, Commins. Conn. 
Rev.W.M. Punshon, Lond. 
T. 8. Arthur, Phila. 

Dr. J. Chambers, Phila. 
At-Gen. Williams, Wash. 
Rev.J. M. Walden. Chicago 
Rev R, M. Hatgeld Cinn O Gen Alvord U 8 Army 


Dr. T, DeWitt Talmage—*“ Friend Smith is a Metho- 
dist, but hie Pianos are all orthodox; you ought to 
hear mine talk and sing ” 

ishop Ames says—** My yey Piano is found, 
after severe test and trial to be equal to all you prom 
ised, and is in all respects, in richness of tone and 
singing qualities, everything that could be desired. 
Baltimore, Md., Jan. I874. Yours truly, E. R. Awra. 

Dr, E. O, Haven says—‘‘ My Bradbury Piano con- 
tinues to grow better every day, and myself and fam- 
ily more and more in love with it,’ 

Bishop Simpson says—*‘ After a trial in his family 
for yeers, for beauty of finish and workmanship and 
sple ndid « qnality of tone, our Bradbury Piano cannot 
be equalled. 

Dr. J. H. Vincent —“ For family worship, social gath- 
eringa, the Sabbath schools and all kinds of musical 


Rev L B Bugbie, Cinn, O 
Dr C N Sims Balt Md 
Dr J M Reid N ¥ 

Dr B Ridgaway NY * 
Philip Philips N Y 

Rev Alf Cookman N Y¥ 
Rev J E Cookman N ¥ 

W G Fischer Phila Pa 
Chap M'Cabe Chicago 
Rev AJ Kynett, D Dt 
Rev Daniel Qurry D D 
Rev W H De Puy D D 
Rev Thos Guard 

Dr Dan Wise N Y 

Sands «t Church B’klyn> 
Bishop Merrill St Paul 
Bishop I W Wiley 

Rev J 8 Inskip N ¥ 

Rev L Hitchcock Cinn 
Rev E O Haven B’kin 


entertainments, give me in preference to all others the 
sweet toned Bradbury Piano. It excels in singing 
qualities. 


Dr, Jas. McCauley, Carlisle, Pa.—“My Bradbury is 
splendid, 

-The best manufactured ; warranted for six years 
Pianos to le t, and rent ap plie d if purchased! mor thly 
instalments received for the same. Old pianos taken 
in exchange; cash paid for the same. Second-hand 
pianos at great bargains, from $50 to $200. Pianos 
tuned and repaired 

Organs and Melodeons to Sabbath echools and Chur- 
ches supplied at a liberal discount, Send for illustra- 
ted price list. 


FREEBORN GARRETSUON SMITH, 
Late Supt.for and Successor to Wm. B,¥Brapsury, 
No 14 lath St, between Broadway and 5th Avenue, N.Y, 
Factory, cor Raymond and Willoughby Sts Brooklyn 


WATERS’ ORCHESTRION chine ORGANS, 
are the most beaatiful in 
style and perfect in tone 
ever made. They have 
the celebrated Concerte 
stop, which Ua fine imita-~ 


f Oca 

Staves of belle tuned in 
perfect harmony with 
the reeds, and their effect 
. land electrify« 
ATERS’ CLAR« 


inane 


ORCHESTRAL, 





NC CENTENNUA VESPER, 
‘ Cc Lorna 
CHAPEL, & AGE 


ORGANS, in Unique French neta duals 
PURITY of VOICING with oa mere 
suitable for PARLOR or CHI 


WATERS’ PIANOS, “Seon 


ARE THE BEST MADE the Tone, Touch, 
Werkmanship, and Darebility a hn 
Warranted for SIX YEARS. + 
PRICES EXTREMELY LOW for ensh. Month. 
ly Installments received. Instraments te let 
until paid for as per contract. A Liberal Dis« 
count lo Trac herva, Ministers, Churches, Schools, Lodges etc, 
AGENTS WANTED. Special inducements 
te the trade. Illustrated Catalogues Mailed. 
Second-hand Pinnes and Organs at GREAT 
BARGAINS. HORACE W hae or & ae 
Manufacturers and Deale 

40 EAST 14th ST., U NION "SQUARE, 3 N.¥ ; 





Carmina Yalensia. 


A popular collection college songs and music, ./ 


1 vol. octavo. New Enlarged Edition with Iumi. 
dated Cover and Frontispiece. 


Price $1.75—Full Gilt $2.25. 


Taintor Bros. & Co., Publishers. 
758 Broadway, New York, 
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DIRECTORY 


of SCHOOLS and COLLEGES, For particulars ad- 


dress the New Yor« Sonoon Jounnat, 17 Warren St, 


Albany, N. Y. 


Albany Academy. Merrill E, Gates, 
Female Academy. Miss Louisa Ostrom, 
~Pearl Street Institute. Amos A. Cass, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
hiAcademy. Samuel G. Taylor, 
—— Collegiate Institute. A. Crittenden, Pres’t, 
Athenseum Seminary. George N. Bigelow. 
’ School. A. T. Baldwin, 
. H, A. Carpenter, 4th St. and B’way, 
1. Emily Christiansen, 360 State, 
Court Street, 


C, Claghorn, 40 
School. L. W. H 197 Joralemon. 


Kindergarten 
Business College. 


e Grammar 
Pol’technic Inst. D. H. Cochran, Livingston n C’rt 


Dean Academy. Alfred T. Dean, 437 Carlton 
Lockwood Academy. John Lockwood, 139 


8. 
Canandaigua, N. Y. 


ua Academy. Noah T. Olarke & E, 8. Hall, 
‘emale Seminary. B. 8. Richarde, 


Clinton, N. ¥. 


Clinton Grommar School. Isaac O, Best, 
Dwight’s Home School, Benjamin W. Dwight. 
Houghton Seminary. John C. Gallup. 


New York City; 


Canan 
Ontario 


——“Collegiate School. George C. Anthon, 252 Madison av, 


—~ Collegiate School, 
——Collegiate School, 


—. School for Boye. 


~— School for Young Ladies, 


> 


~—..University School, 


Collegiate School, Thomas R. Ash, 17 East 16th St, 
Young Ladies’ School, Mrs, J. T. Benedict, 7 E 42d St, 
Young Ladies’ School. Miss Anna C, Brackett, 9 W. 39th 
Collegiate School. Rev. H. B, Chapin, 79 W. 52d 8t,* 
Young Ladies’ School, Mme. Charbonnier, 36 E, 35th, 
Charlier Institute, Elie Charlier, 108 West 59th St, 
Young Ladies’ Sch’l. Elisee Charlier, 167 Madison Av, 


~—Collegiate School. Geo. W. Clarke, 40 Washington Sq, 


Kindergarten. Miss Emily M. Coe, 44 East 43d St, 
Collegiate School, Alfred Colin, 1267 Broadway,- 
V. Dabney. 25 East 29th St. 
Collegiate School. D. 8. Everson, 727 6th Av, 
Collegiate School. Eugene Fezandie, 37 West 43d St.q 
‘Young Ladies’ School. Amelia Figuera, 351 E. 83d St, 
Young Ladies’ Schooi, Chas, H. Gardner, 620 5th Av, 
~—Coliegiate School, Gibbens & Beach, 544 5th Av, §—— 
Young Ladies’ School. Miss Haines, 10 Gramercy P’k, 
Jas. B. Hammond, 11 West 39th St, 
Joseph D. Hull, 58 Park Av, 
Kindergarten. Mrs. Kraus-Boelte, Broadway. 
Collegiate School. Morris W. Lyon. 5 East 22d St, 
Collegiate School, John McMullen, 1214 Broadway, ' 
Collegiate School. J. H. Morse, 1267 Broadway, 
Packard’s Business College. 8. 8. Packard, 805 B’way, 
Yonng Ladies’ School. Mra, Sylvanus Reed, 6 E. 53d, 
Collegiate Schoo!. Dr. Julius Sachs, 101 West 45th St, 
Young Ladies’ Sch’l, Dr, B. C. Van Norman,212 W, 59th, 
Rutgers Female College, Rev. Thomas D. Anderson. 
Boys’ School, Keunett Square, Kev. A. S. Vaughan, 
Collegiate School. J. L. Hunt. 182 5th Avenue 
- Classical and English School. O. A. Miles, 100 W. 
43 


d 
Miss Warren, 6th Avenue, opposite 
Reservoir Park 
Young Ladies’ School. Mile, Sophie Lenz, .167 Mad- 
ison Avenue 
St John’s School, Rev. Theodore Irving, 21 West 
d 
~ School for Young Ladies, Mrs, Griffits, 23 West 
48th 
Dr, Sarah L. Hendrik, 33 
Madam C. Mears, 222 Mad- 
Misses Marshall, 250 West 
38th 
Friends Seminary. Benjamin Smith. East Sixteenth 
+ street 
School for Young Ladies. Mlle, Rostan. No, 1 East 
ye Alsat 
Park [ostitute. John B. Hayes, Ph. D., 859 Sixth Ae- 
j enue, 


School for Young Ladies. 
West 42d 

School for Voung Ladies. 
ison Avenue 


New Jersey. 
Centenary Collegiate Institute, Hacketstown. Rev. 
G, H. Whitney. 
Freehold Institute. Freehold. Rev. A, 8. Chambers. 
Female College. Bordentown. Rev, W. 0. Bowen. 
Jamesburg Institute. Jamesburg. M. Oakey. 
Chiltou Hill Sshool, Elizabeth. Mr. Young. . 


Poughkeepsie. 
Brooks Seminary for Young Dadies. Mrs M. B.J. White, 
Cottage Hill Ladies’ Seminary. C.C. Wetsel:, 
Collegiate Institute. George W. Cook, 
Female Academy. D. G. Wright, 
Riverview Military Academy. Otis Bisbee, 
Sing Sing. N. Y¥. 
Military School. Rev D. A. Holbrook, . 
Mount Pleasant Military Academy. Benjamin & Allen 
Ossining Inst. for Young Ladies. Miss 8. M.Va 1 Vieek. 
Tarrytown, N. ¥ 
Home Institute. Miss M. W, Metcalf, 
Irving Institute, Armagnae & Rowe, 
Jackson Military Institute. Rev. F. J. Jackson,} 
Young Ladies’ School, Miss Bulkley. 
\*, Yonkers, 

Locust HillSeminary, Miss Emily A, Rice,’ 
Military Institute. Bonjamin Mason. " 

Phitadephia, Pa, 


Chegaray Institute. Madame D’Hervilly, 
Female Seminary. Misses Bonney & Dillaye, 
West Chestnut Street Institute. Mra J. A. Bogardus. 


New York, 

Alexander Institute (B), O,& R. Willis, White Plains, 
Boarding ~~ a re Morrell, 

Chappaqua Inst, ( . 8. C, Collins, Chay N.Y, 
Young Ladies’ Institute. Mortimer L, Boown, baturn, 
Cayuga Lake Academy. Charles Kelsey, Aurora, 
Temple Grove Sem’y (G). Rev Chas F, Dowel, Saratoga S 

. Massachusetts, 
Greylock Institute. B, F. Mills, South Williametown, 


Connecticut, 


~ Bethany Academy. W. L. Woodruff, Bethany,’ 


Military Academy. Stamford, 


Jersey City, N. J. 
Hasbrouck Institute. 
Belect School. Misses Rose Hansen. 
| Vineland, N. Ji 
School for Young Ladies. Mrs. E, W. Gray.J 


Pennsylvania. 
Penn Military Academy. Chester. Theo, 
Hollidaysburg Seminary. Rev. Joseph Wo’ 
Wilson College. Ohambersiuurg. Rev. W. 
eras Valley Academy, Downington. F, D, Long. 


Hyatt. 
. Wylie. 


CoE HILL SEMINARY for yo' ladies 
Bridgeport Conn, Address Miss Emity NELSON. 





CKARD’S BUSINESS COLLEGE, No. 805 Broad- 
way. Individual instruction. Students can en- 
teratanytime. Call orsend forcircular. 8.8, Packard. 





AINE’S BUSINESS COLLEGE. No. 62 Bowery 
cor, Canal St, Establisheti, 1840. Instructions 
every day and evening. 





} epttege s COLLEGE, for both sexes, under 
the care of Friends. For catalogues ¢ddress the 
President, Edward H. Magill, Swarthmore, P- 

A YEAR, books included ; special atten- 


$250 to backward pupils and little boys. Ad- 
dress 8. OC. SHORTLEDGE, A. M. a graduate of Har. 
vard University, Media, Penn. 





12 miles from Phila: 


A Boarding School at Vineland, N. J. 


Mrs. EK. W. Gray’s Boarding and Day School for 
Young Ladies at Vineland. N J, offers the best advan- 
ages, The instruction is thorough and terms moder- 
te, $250 for board and tuition per annum.j 








Paine’s Business College. 
62 Bowery, cor. Canal St., and 284 8thjAvenue. 
(Established 1849.) 

Specialities. — Bookeeping, Arithmetic, 
Classics, Rudimental and higher English 
Branches, Writing lessons $3.00 per month, 
Ladies qualified as bookeepers and cashiers, 
day or evening from 9 A. M., till0 P. M. 


Kindergarten NORMAL School, 
bWASHINGTON D. C. 





Important to Young Ladies who desire 


LEARN FREBEL'S SYSTEM OF TEACHING. 


The supply or call for Teachers in this very 
important @eparti ent of instruction does not 
meet the demand, and will increase, as it is 
simply a matter of time WHEN the Kinder- 
garten will become part of every public 
school in our cities, and of every private 
educational institute of high rank for young 
ladies in this country. 

Mrs. & Miss Pollock will receive a few 
Normal Scholars who may desire a thorough 
training in the Kindergarten method and 
system of education. 

Ladies who are well educated in the Eng- 
lish branches, may graduate after oue year 
of faithful study, during which time they 
can enjoy the benefit of actual practice in 
Kindergarten teaching. 

The school is located in Washington, D. 
C., whtch city has many advantages over 
other places. Theclimate is mild and salu 
brious ; the Winters are short and not severe; 
social life is agreeable and pleasant, while 
the public buiidings and parks, together with 
wide avenues and streets, furnish an attrac- 
tive means for healthy out of.door exercise 
during hours of relaxation from study; and 
its numerous museums give the best oppor- 
tunity for observing the progress of the race, 
that can be found in any city on the conti- 
nent, 

Miss Pollock is a graduate from the Nor- 
mal School of Berlin, established expressly to 
train Kindergarten Teachers, and has enjoy. 
ed an experience covering five years in the 
owew and private schools of Boston and 

ashington. 

*,* For terms and particulars apply to 


(Mrs. LOUISE POLLOCK, 
708}ilth Street, Washington, D. C. 





FRENCH NORMAL COURSE 


AND 


Literary Coferencs far Lay Teachers Only 


EVERY SAT URDAY, 
AT 2 O'CLOCK, 


§By Prof. R. d’AYMARD, 


Formerly Inspector of Schools in France, 
Member of the Academy (Paris), Member of the 
“ French Athenee,” in New York, Author 
of Educational Works. 


PRICE : 50 cents per lesson ; five tickets for $2.00. 


Apply for programme and tickets at 
433 W. 34th Street, 3d floor. 
Special Lessons for Teachers: terms very moderate, 


i 


ANTED— 
mar on pet toyy <8 High, Gram- 


Address RALPH &. BOWLES, 











to M, A., Jewett City, Conn, 





ea — a ~- 
TO) TEACHERS.) ws 
peed Teacher of FENMANSHI?P, BOOK- 
G, ARITHMETIC and GRAMMAR, who 
will buy a HALF INTEREST in COLLEGE, The 
Institution has been established 8: . Proceeds 
fast year were $5000, Will sell half interest te the 
right man for $1000, Address THEOY. A. FREY, Pres. 
Rock Island Business College and Short-Hand Institute 


ELOCUTION, ORATORY and VOICE CULTURE 


Professor Phillip Lawrence, Author of 
Speaker,” “ C tock’s Elocution,” ** Lawrence Speak- 
er,” &c., instructs for the Ministry, Hall of Congress, 
Courts of Law, and as Teachers. f 

Philip Lawrence will be happy to deliver eilaer of 

pular Lectures ‘“‘ Great and Noble Deeds,’ “ An 

Evening with the Poets,” for the benefit of Church 
ties, 164 West 25th Street. 


ELOCUTION | 


During THE 


CENTENNIAL 


NATIONAL SCHOOL 











OF 
Elocution & Oratory. 
1418 CHestnNuT STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


Chartered March, 1875. Grants Diplomas. Bot): 
sexcs admitted. Designed to meet the wants of Clergy- 
man Lawyers, Teachers, Business Men, aud all classes 
of advanced Students. Attention to Conversation and 
Oratory, as well as t» Vocal Culture,Reading and reci- 
tation. ho term opens April 24th Summer term 
opens July Send for catalogues. 

J. W. SHOEMAKER, Prin. 





MODELS FOR DRAWING 
CLASSES. 


Busts, Masks and Statues from the Antique 
Life size, medium size, smal] size, gf 

Torsoes from Life. 

Frastions of the Human Body: 

Anatomy from the old masters. 

Animals. Heads of Animals. 

Birds. Reliefs. 

Brackets, Pedestals, Religious Statues. 

Fruit and Flowers in Relief. 

Large assortment of Leaves in relief. 


R. Castelvecchi, 
143 GRAND ST., NEW YORK. 


Orders by mail promptly attended to. 
Goods carefully packed and sent to any “part 
of the United States. 

Prices to suit the times. 


GREENLEAP’S , 
Mathematical Series 


Parker’s Exercises in Compo 
sition. 
\Rozzrt 8. Davis §& Co, PusLisHEeR; 
Boston. e 
Standard Books. 
Improved Books, 
Books Unsurpassed in Excellence. 


Co: dence solicited. Liberal term 
ten tatdobadina. 


2 Orlando Leach, Agent. 
142 anp 144 Granp Sr. NyY 


ROHRER’S BOOKKEEPING. 


The most complete system extant, and at prices 
dJelow any other series. 
N. B. Special terms made for introduction, 





Common School Edition............. ere cccocccce 
Counting House Edition 


A eample copy of either book for examination, will 
be sent by mail on receipt of half price—or the five 
books for $3 25. 

W. J. GILBERT, Publisher, 
209 N. Fourth st. , St, Louis, Mo, 





No Friendly Voice to Creet Me. 


Song and chorus by the popular composer, H. P 
— mk. E able cements : 
a one 
tntmtaaianlinmear 

Mailed (free of ) for 35 cen’ by W. H. BONER 
& CO, Music Pu , 1102 Chestnut Street, Philadel-, 


phia, Pa. 
WONDER CAMERA. 
order, 





We have one of E. I. Horseman’s Wonder Cameras 
for sale. Warranted in » a8 good as new 
Will show a common de etc, Fitted 


visite, watch, 
TF tng Yr nncost "Wat Wagtend 





IMPORTANT TO TEACHERS, 


Do not Assure your life till you have examined 
the New Plans devised by Suzrn:np Homans, Ao- 
tuary for 


The Provident Savings 


Life Assurance Society. 
Western Union Building, New-York City. 


Cuaranty Cash Capital $1 25,- 
000, invested in United 
States 5-20 Bonds. 


—— 


Society separates the Insurance 
Premium from the “Reserve” er Deposit be 
latter is held merely for accumulation. 


ing @ specified surrender value for every ear in : 
or it will furnish the protection of Life yA mn otra 
tual current cost for death-claims and expenses of man- 
agement, each year by itself, renewable at the close of 
“7s without further medical examination. 
These Plans are indorsed by leading Actuaries and 


Commissioners, and also by The Society for the 
Promocion of Life Assurance amon Ji 
sirown, President; Howard Potter, 1 _ 


@ & pecial Rates for Teache a ~ 
iste _: ofall Denominations. eo 


For lans, Rates, and Full Particulars, apply to 
The Provident Savings 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
Western Union Burupine, New Yorx. 


GEORGE WALEER, Pres’t. 
SHEPPARD HOMANS, Vice-Pres’t and Actuary. 





GOODYEAR'S POCKET GYMNASIUM. 


The Most Complete System 


OF PHYSICAL EXERCISE 
Ever Devised for Home Practice. 


The following are « few of the 
advantages derived from tle 
use of the Pocket Gymnasium 
It calls into direct action all the 
muscles in the upper part of the 
body, and chiefly those which 
are generally neglected by per- 
sons of sedentary habits, it 
corrects the stooping posture so 
frequently noticed in young 

rsons, and imparts a ee 

degree of strength tothe muscles supporting the spina! column 
To Ee are afflicted with dyspepsia, indigestion, nervous 
debility, weakneas of the chest, lung and liver complaints, etc, 
it may be used with the most gratifying results. It is erad- 
aated to the use of the strongest man or the weakest chiid, 
is admirably © the use of invalids and convalescents, 
where gentle exercise is desirable. To ladies and children 
especially, the exercise will be found of the most invigoratin: 
character. It is highly recommended by leading physiciuns 
and all those who have made the subject of physical exercise 
oo- PRICE LIST. ; 

No. 1. For Children 4 to 6 years, $1.00. No. 2. For Children 
6to 8, $1.10. No. 3. For Children 8 to 10, $1.20. No. 4. For 
Childrep 10 to 14, $1.30. No. 5. For Ladies and Children 14 years 
ond spwerd, Oi. : Gentlh f moderate strengt!:, 

1.50. 





‘o. 6. For 
. 7, $2.00. Complete set of seven, $9.00. No. 7 is 
itted whe byt lik and hook to attach to the wall or flour 
Two of this size properly arranged make « Complete Gymnv- 
sium. Sent post-paid upon receipt of price. Address, 
GOODYEAR RUBBER CURLER CO., 


P.O, Box 5,156. 697 Broadway, New York. 





PSU T 


NRIVALED 


Adamantine Hardnesss, Exquisite Marking Finish, 
Enduring Black, Fine and Smooth, very sasy to !rase, 


‘| remains Black. 


Sent by express in any quantity. Boarps or Epucs- 
tion do wel! with it. 

It is easily applied with ordinary paint brush, and 
persons with common skill can make @ perfect black 


board, upon any smooth surface, which will be fre¢ 
from streaks, and give a solid, fine stone surface. a 


N, ¥. SILICATE BOOKSLATE CO., 
2 ~ 191 Fulton Street. 


THE QUARTERLY ELOCUTIONIST, 
Readings, Declamations and Dialognsa 
rN ~~ yr} -— i gort eima 


MRS. ANNA RANDALL DIEHL, 
27 Univn Square, New Yori 








$1.00 per year, -nd 26 conte for specimen number. 
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Philosophical 
Apparatus 


SCHOOLS AND COLLECES. 
To illustrate all departments of Physical Science,§ 
Specialty of sets of Apparatus for Common 
and Grammar ’ 

Magic Lanterns and Stereop=- 


ticons. 
from all Countries, and a speciality of views 


Nos. 1 and 3 Bond St. New York. 
Successor to James M. QuEEN & Co. 








THE POCKET CAMERA. 


The most beautiful as well as instructive and use- 
ful invention of the age. Affording the most delight- 
ful amusement to all. 


Any Landscape, Scenery, Groups, 
Moving Human Bel 
Animals, &c., &€., 


in fact, anytht and everything can be correctly 
copied ae. or original (as you see in the above 


cu 
Asa Parlor Toy it is invaluable, especially in sketch- 
Ing any poenn's 2 rait. As a traveling Companion it 
, 4 an omusing. Cee OF Ly to 
luce a drawing on any interesting object. Any 
will_ be, its use, enabled to copy from nature cor- 


1 accurately. 
"This little Gem must be seen to be pppecetated: it is 
the most useful and ornamental article for children. 
oS i wsatly made to be transported and easily car- 


Every child will be most pleasantly surprised by see- 

this Pocket Camera. 
‘undreds go and see the fac-simile in Central Park, 
shoul to the Centennial Fair with- 


is enabled t ve 
living Bancrasas infact tho Pocket 
miniature world in itself. 

The cheapness will enable everybody to possess 
For sate by all dealers in Toys, Bovelties, ote. 
Sent by mail, tage id on receipt of 75 cts. each, 
Manoéttured and or cale at Wholesale by 


F. H. DAHN, 183 William Street, New Y ork. 





B & Cirls tx'sronr" bom 
oys IftiS 1 story.” Brim- 
fuli of jolly good fun and pictures. After read- 
» you will know as much about your bodies, inside 
ind out, as the docter can tell you, Send for contents 
table and find out all about it. Free to 
A SPLENDID BOOK FOR AGENTS. Munnar 
PuBLIsHIne Co., 129 East 28th Street, New York- 





{ a Month to Agents, Male and Female. 

Vill prove it or forfeit $500. New articles 
that sell at ht. i hand Ch » $1. 
Seven-shot el-plated Revolver, $2 75—every one 
warranted. Oombination Penholder, sample 50 cents ; 
one dozen by mail, $2. Factory New Haven, Conn. 

Address GEO. L. FELTON & CO. 
119 & 121 Nassaust., N. Y. 








GHRONI DISEASES CURED.— 
New paths marked out 

8 a ety all books—‘‘ Plain Home Talk and 
Common Sense,”—nearly 1,000 pages, 200 i- 
lustrations, by Dr. E. B. Foors of 120 Lexington Ave., 
N. Y. Purchasers of this book are at liberty to com- 
suULT its author, in person or by mail, rrzz. price by 


come rai $3.25. Contents tables free. 
AGENTS WANTED, MURRAY HILL PUS. 
LISHING CO., (Jomx P. Jewerr, Manager,) 129 100 
E. 2th St., N. Y. 





BELLS. 





Minerals For Schools. | 


We offer to the teachers carefully se- 
lected sets of Minerals and Rocks, classi- 
fied according to Dana, put up in vari- 
ous styles, and at prices that will bring 
them within the reach of every one. 
These minerals are choice, of good size 
and suitable for a cabinet. 

Ser, No. 1. 

contains 10 minerals, Price $1.00 and 
will be sent by mail for $1.50. 

Set, No 2. 

contains 25 minerals. Price $3.00. 


Ser. No. 3. 

contains 25 minerals, each is in a separate 
tray, Price $5.00 

Set, No. 4. es 
contains 50 minerals. Price $6.00, 

° Set, No. 5. 

contains 50 minerals, each in separate 
trays. Price $10. 

Ser, No. 6. 

contains 50 minerals in black walnut 
case. Price $13. 

Set, No. 7. 

contains 100 minerals, each in a separate 
tray. Price. $20. 

Set, No. 8. 

contains 100 minerals in Black walnut 
case. Price $25. 

Larger collections will be furnished if 
desired. Address. 

New York ScHoo. JouRNAL. 


~ 
- 17 Warren St. 


New York. 





The Famous ° 
Health Resort, 


Know as “Our Home on the Hill Side,” Dansville, Livy. 
ingston Go,, New York, is the grandest in Amer- 
tasked worn out men, 
Teachers— Clergymen, invalid wo- 
eeble or constitutionally delicate children, 
recuperate and er up vigor of brain, 
who, long sick, have failed to recoyer 
treatment and would like to get thor- 
that are 





can 
dence. Send for circular and Steel 
Engraving of the Cure and its Cottages, 2 
. Address as above. va 


James C. Jackson. 


A CARD. 
BEAUTIFUL PICTURES 


AT PANIC PRICES! 


One doz. Stereoscopic Views 75 cents by mail 
two aa samyies for 10 cents, ten Album Views for 25 
cents All k nds, both American and Foreign. Whok 
sale md retail, Address, 

J.C. HENRY & CO., 
Glens’ Fall«, N. X 


| 

















SiIXPENNY SAVINCS BANK 
Corner of Broadway and Astor Place. 
Open daily from 10 to 8 o’clock 
FIVE CENTS TO $5,000 RECEIVED. 








ENTS Our life-like STEEL ENGRAVINGS 
AG of the PRESIDENTIAL CANDIDATES 
MAKE sell rapidly. Send for cirsular. N.Y. En- 
$18 aDay graving Co., 35 Wall Street, Box 3234, N.Y, 





CEO. STIMPSON, Jr., 


AMERICAN KINDERGARTEN, 


AT 44 EAST FORTY-THIRD Sr., NEW YORK. 


MISS E. M. COE, PRINCIPAE. 
e@ The 17th Year will begin Monday, Oct. 2d. 


All the Froebel Ideas adapted to American wants. 

An entirely new set of materials, cheap and beautiful, arranged by and 
manufactured only for Miss Coe. Schools and families supplied. Many Prim- 
ary Schools in various parts of the country are already using it 

A Normal Class for Teachers and Mothers every afternoon, as the demand 
for the American Kindergarten system as taught by Miss Cob, is increasing 
rapidly. 





HOME INSTITUTE, 
TARRYTOWN-ON-THE-HUDSON, NEW YORK. 


4n English and French Boarding and Day School for Young Ladies. 
Miss M, W. METOALP, Principal. Miss H. METOALP, Vioe-P-incipal. 


The school building is eligibly located, and, with its secluded 

room for the health and pleasure of the pupils. 

In plan,the School combines the advantages of a first-class Literary Institution with the 

well ordered proprieties of a Christian home, Careful attention is paid to the cultivation 

of refined manners. ‘ 
There is a Special Course for those who design ot enter Vassar College, or prepare for 

the Harvard examinations. 

The French Department is under the direction of an able and experienced native 

teacher, and the language is spoken at prescribed times by the pupils. 





grounds, affords ample 








RY. EKMMAL LS SEICMINARY., 
Rye, Westchester Co.. N.Y. “ 
Rev. WM. LIFE, President. Mrs.8S.J. LIFE, Principal. 
JACKSON MILITARY INSTITUTS, 
TARRYTOW N-ON-THE-HUDSON, 
Rev. F. J. JACKSON, Principal. 


The Principal deems education, in its true and proper sense, to be the just develop- 


ment of our whole being, physical, mental, moral, and social ; by imparting strength 
and grace to the body, vigurous activity to the inteilect,and the love of truth and 
goodness to the heart ; and the office of instructor not to teach the pupil simply what to 
remember, but how to think ; not so much to make the scholar, as to show him how to 


make himself. The policy of the school is, to send forth in the person of cach pupil a 
sound mind in a sound body, regulated by sound morality. ¢ 

™ No effort will be spared to unite all the advantages of school with the pleasures, com- 
torts and safeguards of home. Terms, $500 per annum 





Mrs. GEORGE VANDENHOEF’S 


SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


No. 106 WEST 42d STREET, NEW YORK. 9 


--—- eee 

Mrs. Vandenhoff'’s scheme of education will supply what has been felt to be a great 
desideratum, namely, the perfect speaking of the English Language with refined pronun- 
ciation and a cultivated elocution ; also, polished manners and gentlemanly deportment, 
These essentials cannot-have their foundation laid at too early a period in life: well es- 
tablished in boyhood, they become second nature, and are not likely to be rubbed off by 
after contact with the world. e ~ 


Tuition, with Board, $800 per annum, $400 per season. 


UNION HALL SEMINARY, | 


JAMAICA, L. I. 
Mrs. JAS. A. FLEURY, Principal. 


The pupils are under the immediate care of experienced and competent resident 
teachers. Every attention will be paid to the moral physical and intellectual education 
of the pupils, and the text-books, system of studies, etc,, will be carefully selected to 
accomplish these most important results. The grounds are spacious and well arranged, 





and afford every facility for healthful exercise and recreation. Diplomas and certificates 
will be awarded by the Trustees of Unicn Hall to those who complete satisfactorily the 
prescribed course of study. a 

@ erms—Board and tuition, (including the common and higher English studies an 


iin ; also, washing) per year, from $300 to $400 





MRS. CARRETSON’S| 1 a 
ENGLISH, FRENCH AND GERMAN m 


Boarding & Day School for Young Ladies & Children, 


52 WEST 47th STREET, bet. 5th & 6th AVENUES, NEW YORK. 





This School is located in a quiet neighbourhood, and is eminentiy fitted for the pur- 
poses to which it is a he number of Boarding pupils is limited to Twelve, and 
to these the Principal gives her especial and personal care. ’ 

t# Thoroughness in every department is a distinguishing feature of this School. 

For instruction in English, Latin, French and German, the terms per annum, are for 
Day Pupils, from $75 to $200, for Boarding Pupils, $700. 


—T MISSES MEEKER’S 


SOHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES, 


56 WASHINGTON ST., NORWICI4, CONN. 


$e 











Expert ‘or the detection of Forgeries and 
the proper ing of disguised hand wri he also 
pa ae ae come Heme Hand Writ mE. We 
plain and ornamental. Particular attention 
pepers, Wills, Resolutions Testimoni«a 





4° Quampups St. Boom , New Youn. 





THE IRVINGeINSTITUTE, 


At TARRYTOWN-ON-HUDSON, 


ARMACNAC & ROWE, Principais. 
A SCHOOL DEVOTED TO THE THOROGGH INSTRUCTION AND CAREFUL TRAINING OF BOYS 


NEW YORK SCHOOL JOURNAL 








AGENTS WANTED’ 


a day at home. Agents wanted. Outfit and 
terms free, TRUE & CO., Augusta, Maine 





$12 
$5, to$ 20 


UPERB; VISITING CARDS, pen written, 12 fot 
25 cents; 25 for 40 cents, poere. E) it 
oEDia, Wats 


—% 8, 10 cents. Address J. D, 
Creek, Ohio. 
a week EMPLOYMENT, 


GONSTANT 
emale, { 50) 
Particula:s and valuable samples scat Address, 


~ cenit return stamp, A. D, Young, Williamsburgh, 
N. 





rday athome, Sam; worth $1 free 
PSTINSON & CO., = ol Maine. 








—At home, 
Male or 
uired. 





ANTED —Agents for the best-selling Stationary 

Packages inthe world. It oontains 15 sneets paper, 
15 envelopes, golden Pen, Pen-holder, Pencil, patent 
Yard Measur , and a piece of jewelry. ‘fingle package 
with pgir of elegant Sleeve Buttons, postpaid, 25c. This 
packake has heen examined by the publisher of this 
paper, and found, as represented, worth the money. Cir 


culars free. 
BRIDE & CO., 769 Broadway, N. Y. 
A YEAR. AGENTS WANTED on 


$2500 our Grand Combination Pro- 


spectus, representing 


150 DISTINCT BOOKS 
wanted everywhere. Sales made from this when all 
single books fail, Also Agents wanted on our Mag- 
nificent Family Bibles. Superior toall others. 
And our Complete Bible Encyclopedia, with 

$3000 Superb MMustrations bay Books beat the 
da. Wull particulars free. Address 
NOH E. De ITTER & CO., Publishers, Phila. Pa, 





AGENTS WANTED for the New Histori- 
cal Work, our 


WESTERN BORDER, 


A Complete and Graphic 7 ie of American Pioneer 
e 


Li 
ee 100 YEARS AGO 
Its thrilling conflicts of Red and White foes. Exciting 
Adventures; Captivities, Forays, Scouts, Pioneer Wom- 
en and Boys. Indian war-paths, Camp life and Sports. 
—A book for Old and Young. Notaw e. No 
competition. Enormous sales, Agents wanted every- 
where, Ulustrated circulars free. J. C. McCurdy 
& Co., 26 8 Seventh St, Philadelphia, Pa. 








An agent just cleared $199 jirst 3 weeks sellingjthe 


ae oe : ay eS xXeoosocr wa! 
cy 71 7 mom 
Lin LINES YO IN a 
Another $80, first 6 days. Over 50,000 les Of this 
standard Life of the Veteran Explorer sold 
* 150,000 more needed by the people. A book of match- 
less interest, profusely illustrated, and very 
cheap, A royal chance for agents. For proof an 
terms, address HUBBARD BROS., Philadelphia, Pa 
Cincinnati, O,, Chicago, Ill,, Springfield. Mass, 


tHe INDUCEMENTS. 


B E STi Tue Grapuic Steel Plate Reproductions 
of the most famous Works of Art. Mcst 
FOR elegant Ornaments or Every Home. Sub- 
jects to please fivery Taste. The most 
remunerative field for Agents ever offer- 
ed. Send 3cent stamp or particulars, 
oes Complete ae for 15 cts, 
Women can do well a! e 
ree THE GRAPHIO CO., New York. 


45 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 
STATIONERS AND PRINTERS, 
Manufacturers of 
Patent Sprina Back AccouNT Books, 
All kinds firet-claes Stationery, Writing Papers, Deska, 
Portfolios, Scrap Books, Expenre Booke, Diaries, 
Ladies’, Gents’ and Family Wash Books, Pocket 
Cutlery, Cards, Chessmen, Walicts, &c., &c. 

We keep everything in our line, and rell at lowest prices 
‘Fo Pris TERs.—Use our Patent Composition for Inking 
Rollers: also, our Patent Copyable Printing Ink. 


INO. FEF. LUTHER, 
79 NASSAU STREXRT, N. 
Manufacturer of all kinds of 
SCHOOL. COLLEGE, CHURCH CLASS, 
SOCIETY & FRATERNITY 
Pins, Badges & Medals, 


At short notice and very reasonable prices. 





Agents 








Y. 


YEING.—Staten Island Fancy Dyeing establish- 
ment, Barretr, Nepurews & Co., Office,5 &7 
John Street.t4 Branch Offices—1142 Broadway New 
York; 289 Fulton Street, Brooklyn ; 47 North 8th 8t., 
Philadelphia ; 110 W. Baltimore Street, Baltimore. 





HOW TO 
( Stammering, Corns, Bunions, 
| Sick-headache, Neuralgia, 

CURE } Asthma, Drunkenness, Rheu- 
| matism. 

( The Hair Grow, Ginger Beer, 

MAKE 5 Cologne, Jocke7ClubBonquet, 


Ottawa Beer: 
Send 290 cts. foreach Receipt, or 3 for 40 cta,, 
5 for 60 cts., 8 for 80 cts., or the 13 for $1.00. 
© FARRELL & C©O., 


Tue CuEArgst Rest, AND'LARGEST TYPE SHAKESPEARE EVER PUBLISHED IN ONE 
Votums, - Forty HANDSOME ILLUSTRATIONS. PRICE ONLY $6.00, COMPLETE. 


THE FIRESIDE SHAKESPEARE. 
THE COMPLETE WORKS OF 


WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. 


With A FULL AND COMPREHENSIVE LIFE ; 


A HISTORY OF THE EARLY DRAMA : AN INTRODUCTION TO EACH PLAY; THE READING OF 
FORMER EDITIONS , GLOSSARIAL, AND OTHER NOTES, ETC., ETC., 
FRoM THE WORKS OF 
KNIGHT, DYCE, DOUCE, 
RICHARDSON VERPLANCEKE, 
EpiTtepD sy GEO. LONG DUYCKINCK. 


At & great expense, the Publishers have determined to issues Popular Edition of our Greatest English 
Poet ; type the largest and clearest that can be used in a Volume of the size, and the illustrations are 
from the world renowned artist, Boydel, and others, and are, for beauty and expression of charcter, unsur- 

in excellence. or five quailty, and toned, and the press work is done on the Caxton 
of Mesers. Sherman 

Although the expense has been very we have concluded to make the experiment of putting the 
work at an exceedingly low price, relying on large sales instead of large profits. 

The work will be issuedin 20 Parts, each part containing Two Large Handsome Illustra- 


tions at 30 per part, 
THE PRICE OF THE WORK COMPLETE, 
In Fine Half Turkey Morocco Binding, with Gilt Stamp, Marbled Edges, is Only $9, 
THE WORK WILL BE 


Sold only by Subscription. Q 


Acd CHAS. H. DAV . 
Agents Wanted. -_ PaILAD ECA. 


ARE YOU GOING TO PAINT? 


Then Buy the N. Y. ENAMEL PAINT CO.’S 


CHEMICAL PAINT 


And Save OnE Turnp the Cost of PaInTING, and get & paint that is Stvon HanpsomeR and will Last Twicr 

as LONG as any other paint, Is prepared ready for use in WHITE or ANY CoLOR desired, Is on many thous- 

and of the finest buildings in tie country, many of which have been painted six and now look as 

well as when first painted. This CHEMICAL PAINT has taken First Premiums attwenty of the State Fairs 

of the Union. Sample card of colors seni i.c. "424.5. >, Se Paint Co,, 103 bers St., N. Y. 
AULLER BR 


USE DEUSIDA WVU SE 
Whitin Iiks, 
Taro te Wan SS 
Best Known. EstaBLisHED,1824 





COLLIER, 
HUNTER, 


HALLIWELL, @ 
and HUDSON. 











ARE YOU COINC TO PAINT! 
Then Buy MILLER BROS.’ 


ot secret’ CHEMICAL PAINT 
a paint thatis MucH — . 
in wurde of ee coor desired. Is on many thousand of the finest buil of the country, — of wi 
have been painted six years, and now look as well as whenfirst painted. CHEMICAL PAI has tak- 
en First Premiums at twenty of the State Fairs of the Union. SAMPLE CARD OF COLORS sentfree. A 
MILLER BROS, 109 Water St, CLEVELAND, O, orN, ¥. ENAMEL PAINT CO, 103 Chamber St, N.Y, 


Cost of PAINTING. andget 
SOMER and will last Twi 
Is prepared ready for 4 





MAGGREGOR HALL, 
FAMILY AND DAY SscHOOL, FOR YOUNG LADIES AND CHILDREN, 
FLUSHING, L. 


Miss MARGARET MAGGREGOR, PRINCIPAL. 


The course of instruction is comprehensive and thorough, comprising a complete 
course in all the English branches, Latin and the Modern Languages. Great pre-eminence 
is assigned to the study of the English language and literature, and the Latin Classics, 
in this system, while ample facilities are afforded for instruction in all other branches 
necessary to a jiberal education. ic ’ 

The Terms, pez annum, for board and tuition in English, French Latin, and drawing, 


will be $400. 








"CEE EC ESE EE. Se ERC PeP i... 


POTTSTOWN, PA., 
REV. MATTHEW MEIGS, - - : PROPRIETOR. 


The location is de”Zutful, being of an eminently rural description, and well calculated 
to afford ertjoyment to all residing within its boundaries, 

The buildings are extensive, aud are fitted with all modern improvements forthe con- 
venience Of pupils. nothing having been omitted that would conduce to the health and 
comfort of those beneath its roof. 

@The school is of a strictly Family character, and thorough in its instruction and dis- 
cipline, and is designed to prepare the pupil for any class in College, besides giving the 
various branches of a substantial English education. + e 


-“«- - ~ - 





268 Keay Street, Brooklyn, ST, 


The charge per annum for Board and Tuition is Three Hundred Dollars, 


Mark these F'acts 


The Testimony of the Whole World. 
Holloway’s Pills 


“ T had no appetite; Holloway’s Pills gave mie a hear- 
ty one.’ 

** Your Pills are marvellous.” 

“*I send for another box, and keep them in the 


” 


house. 
** Dr. Hollyway has cured’§my headache, that was 
hronic.” 


c > 

*“] gave one of your Pills tomy babe for cholera 
morbus, The dear little thing got well in a day.” 
** My nausea of a morning is now cured,” 
** Your box of Holloway’s Ointment cured me of 
noises in the head. I rubbed some of your Ointment 
behind the ears, and the noise has left.” 
" Send me two boxes; I want one for a poor fam- 
ily. 
* Tenclose a dollar; your price is 25 cents, but the 
medicine to me is worth a dollar.” 
‘Send me five boxes of your Pills.’ 
** Let me have three boxes of your Pills by return 
mail for Chills and Fever. 
.-I have over 200 such testimonials as these, but 
want of space compels me to conclude, 


For Cutaneous Disorders 


And all eruptions of the skin, this Ointment is most 
invaluable. It does not heal externally alone, but 
penetrates with the most searching effects to the very 
root of the evil, 


HOLLOWAY’S PILLS 
Invariably cure the following diseases; 


Disorder of the Kidneys. 

In all diseases affecting these organs, whether they 
secrete too much or too little water, or whether they 
be afflicted with stone or gravel, or with aches and 
pains settled in the loins over the regions of the kid- 
neys, these Pills should be taken according to the 
printed directions, and the Ointment should be well 
rubbed into the small of the back at bed-time, This 
treatment will give almost immediate 1elief when all 
other means have failed, 


For Stomachs Out of Order. 
No medicine will so effectually improve the tone of 
the stomach as these Pills ; they remove all acidity oc- 
casioned either by intemperance or improper diet.— 
They h the liver and reduce it to a healthy action; 
they are wonderfully efficacious in cases of spasm —in 
fact they never fail in curing all disorders of the liver 
ard stomach. 
HOLLOWAY’S PILLS are the best knownin the 
world for the following diseases ; Ague, Asthma, Bili- 
ous, Complaints, blotches on the Skin, bowels, Gon- 
sumption, Debility, Dropsy, Dysentery, Erysipelas, Fe- 
male Irregularities, Fevers of all kinds, Fits, Gout, 
Headache, Indigestion. Inflammation Jaundice Liver 
Complaints Lumbago Piles Rheumatiem Retention of 
Urine, Scrofula or Kings Evil Sore Throats Ston2 and 
Gravel Tic Doloreux Tumors Ulcers Worms of all kinds 
Weakness from any cause &c. 


Important Caution. 

None are genuine unless the signature of J. Haypock 
as agent for the United States surrounds each box 0; 
Pillsand Ointment. A handsome reward wiil be given 
to any one rendering such information as may lead to 
the detection of any party or parties counterfeiting 
the medicines or vending the same, knowing them to 
be spurious. 

*,* Sold at the manufactory of Prof. Holloway & Co. 
New York ; and by all respectable druggists and deal- 
ops in medicine throughout the civilized world in boxes 
at 25 cents 62 cents und $1 each. 

There is considerable saving by taking the 
larger sizes. 

N. B-—Directions for the guidance off patients in 
every disorder are affixed to each box. 


Office, 112 Liberty St., New York. 


A GIFT 


WORTHY OF A ROTHSCHILD 
FOR 





One Cent, 


A copy of Brown’s Illustrated Shakespearean Almanac 
for 1877, together with a copy of his illustrated paper, 
the Growing World, which is devcted to natural ti - 
tory, will be sent to any one free who will send us his 
address on a one cent postal eard. 

Address Dr. 0, P. Brown, 21 Grand-St, 
City, N. J. > — 





him for our little book 
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' What our Readers Say.’ 


—_—— 


I like itstone much and think in its pres 
ent form it will prove an acceptable and val- 
uable auxilliary in the cause of education. 
I heartily ee the JOURNAL to all 


teachers. 
— KIpDte. 
_, Supt. of Schools N. Y. City. 


rt 5 dseerves the praise and support of the 
profession, because it has invariably defended 
the dignity of the teacher as indicated by 
the compensation he received, In other 
words, it has been the consistent advocate of 
the teacher and the opponent of all reduc- 
tiom of salaries. For this as well as for other 
reasons, it should receive the support of all 
the teachers of New York. THomas HuntTER. 
President of Normal College. 


Amos M. KEeu1oae, Esq. \ 
Dear Sir :—I desire to say to you, that I re- 
gard your ScHoot JouRNAL of great im- 
portance to the cause of education in our Pub- 
lic Schools. I am sure every teacher would 
derive great benefit from its perusal, and no 


Trustee should be without it. 
wa, lly Yours, ~ 
pee OER F, TROW. 


—_— 
. 


A. M. KELLoce-— in 

_— » In reply to your note, I 
oxetl state “that I have been a‘ constant 
reader of the JoURNAL for years, and hope 
that every teacher in the city will take it, nor 
do I see how they can well get along with- 


out it. 
—_—___————~ H. B. PERKINs, 
. Inspector of the 7th School District. 


I read with much interest the NEw York 
ScHOOL JOURNAL and desire to express my 
high appreciation of its merits, and to recom- 
mend it to all the teachers in my district. 
In these days teachers cannot afferd to be 


without a first class School Journal. 
CasPER G. BROWER. 
Commissioner for Westchester County, N. Y. 


Permit me to express my admiration of 
your paper. It is able, fresh, lively and 
practical, and in every way an honor to the 


cause it represents, - 
EDWARD BRooKs. 
Principal of Millersville. Pa. Normal School. 


Prof A. M. Kellogg. 
My Dear Sir. “~ 


‘Tread the New Yorx 
ScHOOL JouURNAL with pleasure. You are 
doing an excellent work for the teachers and 
deserve their hearty support,and I cheerfuly 


enclose my subscription. 
Yours most truly 
sgl . F. PRELPs. 
Principal Normal School, Winona, Minn. 


I am pleased with the paper, as youcknow, 
1 have read it ever since it was started, and 
am gratified that Mr. Kellogg is at its helm. 
With your long experience you are just the 
person, we should think to conduct it. May 
you prosper, ; R, PETERSON. <. 


I send you eleven subscribers, in addition 
tomyown: That shows what we think of 
the N, Y. Scoot JourNaL. ~~ B.S, 


I will see that you have a good list from 
my floor, in fact they all willtake it, I can 
safely say. ~ 


Principal, 

G. 8, No.— 

The JoURNAL is to my mind an ‘excellent 

paper, it isa benefit to me, long though I 

have been in theschool-room. Continue it 
and send in your bill. 


~~” Buffalo N. ¥. 


We of Grammar School No, — like it very 
uch, There will bea full list ,from this 
quarter, and I hope all will a a0, 

pal. 





It is not surpassed by any otter ‘ournal. 
My only regret is that it isnot in the hands 
of every teacher in ths land. 


WwW. D. &. 











JUST PUBLISHED. 


-— 


WOOLLETT’S 


Villas and Cottages, 


OR 


Homes for All. 


‘A BOOK FOR THE PEOPLE, 
SHowrne PLANs, ELEVATIONS AND VIEWS 
OF TWELVE VILLAS AND TEN CorTtTa- 
GES, BEING A COLLECTION OF DWEL- 
LINGS SUITED TO VARIOUS IN- 
DIVIDUAL WANTS AND AD- 

APTED TO DIFFERENT 
LOCATIONS, 





FReduced cut of Perspective View, Piate 28.) 

This is the most picturesque and pleasing work issu- 
ed, adapted to the public wants, One Vol., oblong 8vo, 
of forty 8 x 12 plates. 

Cloth, mailed, postpaid to any address on re- 








‘Huw Yor Schl Joa 





The New York School Journal 


offers special inducements to its sub- 
scribers forthe centennial year It isa 
paper that posseses extraordinary value to 
teachers and all interested in education. | 
It will recognise the fact that this is 
a country where the education of its cit- 
izens has become the business of the 
government, and will strive to have it 
stand, not second, but first, in public im- 
portance. 

It will lay before its readers the most 


|valuable facts and thoughts on educa- 


| tion ina condensed yet fresh and effec- 


| tive form, so that the real progress of our 
'country in ‘this respect can be readily 


| 


| 


learned by a perusal of its columns. 
It will laborjin the interests of teach. | 
ers ; it will take notice of every move: | 
ment that effects them ; and will sturdi- 
| ly uphold the value and dignity of his of- | 
| fice: 
No teacher or school officer can afford ta 
| be without it, for it gives information not 
| to be found in any other paper. 


‘TERMS for 1877 


The subscription price of the ScHOOL 


| Journat will be $2,50 ineluding posiage. 


| 
| 


| 


Colpo pPices ......-eesseceseeeeee @ 9 00ktes $3.00 
Dele VILLAS. 
\ 
1 Pate 1, Basement, Ist and 2d story plans of 
Frame Villa. Scale indicated on plate, 
Pate 2. Perspective view. 
2 Pate 3. eer beng Rta Village 
House. to Design N 
3 PuaTe 4. ist and 2d story plane of a Brick Vil-- 
la. Scale indicated on plate. 
3 Puare 5. Front elevation of Villa. Scale indi» | 
on 
3 Puatz 6, Perspective view. 
4 Puate 7. Ground and 2d goor plans of Brick 
Villa. ——? on 
4 Pate | 
5 Pate . Ist and ba door plans of a Frame 
Villa. Scale indicated on 
56 Prats 10. Front 
° Pate 11. Ist and 2d plans of a Frame villa 
7  Prare 13, Ist and 9d story plans of a Frame villa 
7 # Pilate 14. Front elevatio 
8 Plate 15 ve view of a Villa, Plans 
Similar to Des 
9 Pilate 16. ist and 2d story plans of Brick Vill. 
Scale indicated on plate. 
9 Plate 17. Pe ve view. 
10 Plate 18. Ist and 2d story plansof a Brick Villa, 
Beale on p 
Plate 19. x 
11 Pilate 20. Perspective view of Brick villa, Plans 
similar to 
12 «Plate 21. ist and 2d story plans of Frame Vil- 
la. Scale on 
11 = Plate +22. Perspective view. 
4 a COTTAGES. ,, 
1, Plate 23. ut and 24 aie plans of a Frame 
I oe on Forupestive view 
2 Plate 2. Ronepective view of Frame Cottage. 
Plans same as 
3 Pilate 26. Ist and 2d story plans of a Frame 
Cottage, Scale indicated on plate. 
3 Piste: ae Parepactive Wier 
4 Biate 29. Istand 2d story plansof a Frame 
4 Piste 30. Perspecti we 
5 ive ° . 
& Pilate 31. Ist and 2d story plans of a Brick Cot- 
ap ey —— I 
. 32. Perspective view. 
6 Pilate 33, Ist and 2d story plans of a Brick Cot- 
6 bs Sm MM. Perepective view. 
1 (Piste 95. ist and 24 r of a Frame 
Scale indicated on 
7 oon on ve view. 
8 Pilate 37: penapecing vow a Cottage Plans 
similar to 
9 aap eae view of Cottage, Plans 
10 ” Plate 80. let and 2d story plans of a Brick and 
Frame Cottage. Scale indicated on 
10 =Plate 40. Perspective view. 
_—-— 
® New Yor« Scoot JouRNAL OFFICE, 


‘R27 Warren 8t., 8. ¥, 





This offer is made te those only w.0 
pay Strictly in advance. We now offer 
to the teachers of the United States the 
the best and cheapest weekly educational 
paper published in the world. 


TERMS. 

ONE COPY, ONE YEAR, IN ADVANCE, $2.50 
FIVE COPIES. | 
TEN 


$11.00 


as $20.00 


These terms apply oniy to those who 
send the money direct to this office—not 
to. those who subseribe _ through our a. 
gents, who collect $2.50 from each sub- 
scriber, 

The safest way to send money is by 
postal money order or registered letter or 
draft. Moncey not so sent is at the sen- 
der’s risk. 

All new subscribers date one year 
from the time the name is received at 
our office. ‘ 

Persons wishing a specimen copy be- 
fore subscribing can have it promptly 
mailed on receipt of a three-cent pos- 
tage stamp to -prepay postage on same. 

Good canvassing agents wanted every 
where, to whom tiberal cash commission: 


will be allowed. 


"SPLENDID OFFERS! 


| The 


| Cess, 


’ 2 . 
off the picture promptly. 


Popular Premiums! 
CIVEN AWAY! 


Thousands of teachers in every section 
of the country, will desire to possess onz 
of the several beautiful pictures we ane 
now prepared to offer as premiums. 
“PICTURE OF THE SUPERINTEND 
ENTS” is probably the most unique and 
valuable picture ever sent forth by any 
it will prove without doubt 
the most attractive and popular one ev- 
er offered to teachers. The subject of 
the picture being in supervision of the 
celebrated Public Schools of the great 
city of New York, necessarily stand at 


publisher ; 


center of the educational activities of the 
Western Continent, and every wide a- 
wake and earnest teacher in the land 
will want to own the elegant picture in 
which they are grouped together so as 
preserve the living characteristics of cach 
individual. 

In order to offer a choice, we have al- 
so made a contract to have copies of the 
TAMBOURINE PLAYER, one of the most 
artistic and beautiful pictures ever seen 
made by the un-equaled Albert-type pro 
the of the 


known only to one man in this country 


secret method being 


And in addition to these. in order to en 


courage subscriptions, as well a; tase 


| among the teachers we have secured cop 


ies of some of the finest pictures in the 
country a list of which is given below. 

@ Of these pictures we have 
but 


to repeat, 


they are not chromos, first class in 


every resyiect, worthy to be framed in el 


egant style, and fit to grace any Fifth 


avenue mansion. 


We propose tor a limited time, to pre 


sent a copy of one of these picyires to 


ibseriber not in 


$2.50. We 


; } ] 
vea, 3 i 


every old or new ¢ ure: 
shall 


send 
ready 


ars who shall send us 
register the names as rect 


We are 
to give away 


10,000 


of these beautiful pictures on the terms 
proposed, Send us your name 

Will all our old inl 
move promptly in the n 


it once, 
subscribers friend 
atte 


cs will be 


at So cents 


Extra copies of these pictur 
sold to subscribers pest proud 
who in 


each, as well as to those join 


clubs. 


List of Pictures. 


THE New YorK SUPERINTENDENTS OF 

PusLi 
Tue MADONNA. 
Tue TAMBourineE J" 
Tue Horse Fair. 
In DANGER. 


SCHOO! 


Avi 


THE THREE GRACES, 

In addition to these, we Aaw many 
others of equal value which we wish the 
teachers to possess either to grace their 


own apartments, cr to suspend in the 


| school-room. 


ADDRESS 
A. M, Kellogg, 


No. 47 Warren Sircet, | 


Wew SS ork, | 


As the supply of these may be exhaus 
ted it will be well to give in e~dering the 
names of several so thr bei ig out of the 
first we will send the secon:. and so on 

ADDRESS THI 
NEW YORK SCHOOL JOURN Aw 
17 Warren Street. 
New Yurs. 






ae 


Pi 


seiitireemenremeee: seme an 
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LECTURES. 


YOUR BODY—HOW MADE—HOW TO 
USE AND TAKE CARE OF IT. 


* Mrs. Sarah B. Chase, M, D,, will give a course of 
lectures in her parlors No, 56 W, 33d street, New York, 
on Friday afternoon of each week, commencing Dec. 
8th at 4 o’clock for the benefit of the teachers in 
Public Schools. 

No e for admission to those who present tickets 
which will be distributed gratuitously among the 
teachers. 

N. B. To others desiring to attend, the admission 
fee will be 25 cents. 

She continues her lectures to gentlemen at Cooper 
Tnoitiate cn Weinesé A 


Cham! Bonk Soe inte War 


167,892 MAGNIFICENT GIFT 
BOOKS at your price. 


102,892 Beautiful Juvenile Books 
at any price. 
FOATALOGUE No, 46 FREE SEND STAMP. 


LEGGAT BROS., 3 Beckman st, opp. Post Office. 


PENNY SONGS, 


The cheapest form of sheet music ever published for 
public schools. 


Penny Songs. 


Send for the new “ DRUM SONG.” Wide awake 
and the delight of the boys and girls. 


PENNY SONGS!!! 


They are used by teachers inevery part of the 
United States—and highly commended by all who have 
seenthem. The songs are taken from old 

ng books; but are all N » ORICINAL, 
and separately copyrighted by the author., 

SaMPLes 25 cts, Address, 
= Mrs, G, W. BorpMAN, Box 231, 


k Melrose, Mass. 
GREAT NEW YORK 


FAQUARIUM, 


Broadway and 35th St. 

The most complete and extensive in the world, In- 
tellectual recreation and amusement. A beautiful ex- 
position of the Ocean’s Wonders, Refinement, Ele- 
gance, Terfection. Monsters and Fishes f1om every 
known sea. The mighty deep unvailed. White Whale ! 
Mammoth Sharks! Huge Sea Lion! Seals! Ameri- 
can Angler! and tens of thousands of beautiful color- 
ed Fishes. Birds of the Ocean. Fuiowers of the 


Bea, 
Delightful Promenade Concerts by Dodworth’s 
Orchestra. Every Afternoon and Evening. 


‘Table Base Ball 


Can be played by two or more persons, on a dining 
table or the floor, and is most interesting to all lovers 
of the Gantt. 

The batting, pitching, and catching are done ona 
reduced ecale, with the same chances of making runs 
and being put out as in the ordinary game. 

Sent by mail postage paid on receipt of price $1,50 

Send for circular. 


THE CHAMPION 
AIR PISTOL. 























Shoots darts or slugs 50 feet with accuracy. 

Can be loaded by anybody with safety and ease, 

Recomended by Gen. Sherman, also by C. F, Lynch 
Esq., of the Australia Rifle Team, 





TEACHERS! 


NOW IS THE TIME TOPREPARE FOR 
‘Holidav Rece tions’ 


BY 


having your Invitations, Pro- 


grammes and Tickets printed 


at the 


i. New York School Journal ”’ 
Office, 








.- DOVE EVERLASTING STOCKING £UPPORT- 


SHE WILL 





ESTs. 


as none of her friends wear any other kind, 


SHE WONT. 


**Sample pair sent, post-paid, for 50 cents. 
DOVE M’F'G CO., No 6 Wooster St., N. Y 





-10 Per Cent Net. 


Kansas, Missouri, and lowa improved Farm First 
Mortgage Coupon Bonds guaranteed. We guarantee 
a8 aD assurance that we loan not to exceed Onx-rTHIRD 
of the actual value. In many years’ business have never 
lost adoliar. No customer ever had an acre of land 
fall upon his hands. No customer of ours ever waited 
a day for interest or principal when due. Send for 
particulars. References inevery State in the Union, 
who wil: confirm the above facts, 


J. B. WATKINS & CO., Lawrence, Kansas. 


The ATLAS 








e Dr. ht’s Health Lift. I would say 
that it seems ps the best duel 


Custer of games of Seman OS 
“New Haven Ct., Nov, 8, 1 
I have carefully examined your machine, and have 
no hesitation in saying it is the best I have seen. 
’ D. A. SARGENT, 


Provis, Instructor of Phys. Culture, YaleCo 2.7 


Iam an old lifter, Your machine struck 
45 & GRAND COMBINATION, ov is 


M, D. 
106 Euclid Avenue,” 
These Machines have all the requisites of a 
PERFECT HEALTH-LIFT. 
Viz., DunaBriirr, SIMPLICITY, Elasticity, Con- 
structed of steel, iron and hard wood, will 1 
a life-time with reasonable usage. y are so 
erat peste eed 
on persons 0: 
and easily 


the highest requisite for health-lifting, viz. 
ELAS’ ° THIS is its int 
PERIORITY over all others; AUS 
takes the WHOLE WEIGHT at the INST. OF 
LIFTING, and carries it the Lift, ita 
STIFF, inelastic one, FATIG G to the 
a tax to the strong. 


Agents Tat. & Prop’r. 
Wanted} 





To Teachers. 
TO SCHOOL OFFICERS. 


The new “ Course of Study,” for the 
New York City Public Schools, adopted 
July, 1876, is now ready, price ro cents, 


This “ Course ” differs in many res- 
pects from the one now in force, and 
will be followed by changes in thousands 
0 fschools that follow the leading of the 
great metropolis. It represents the best 
thought on the arrangement of studies 
for Primary and Grammar Schools up to 
this time. # It contans a complete out- 
line of studies covering fourteen terms or 
sessions—each about five months in length 
six in the Primary and eight in the Gram- 
mar School. Besides this, the amount 
of time is specified to be given to each 
study—thus in Arithmetic, the Primary 
Grades, eight lessons of thirty minutes 
each are to be given, etc. 

To examine this will greatly help every 
teacher of a country school to grade his 
school, properly; it should be ex- 
plained at every institute in the land ; it 
will be followed by most of the cities of 
the United States. eS 

@Address the New York Scucon 
JouRNAL, 17 Warren street. 


RIDPATH’S HISTORIES, 
of the United States. 


PREPARED EXPRESSLY FOR SCHOOLS, ON A NEW AND COMPREHENSIVE 
PLAN, EMBRACING THE EFEATURS OF Lyman’s Chart. THEY ARE 
DIVIDED INTO Periods, IN ACCORDANCE WITH THE Natural Divisions 
OF AMERICAN HISTORY. THE Qbjective Method OF PRESENTING 
Historical Facts Is PURSUED THROUGHOUT, EACH PERIOD BEING 
ILLUSTRATED WITH Finely-Colored Chronological Charis AND 
Progressive Geographical Maps. 


PRICE LIST. hetail = Introductory  Eachange *. For Exam 
Academic Edition, 479 pp. Octavo, - - - $1.75 $1.15 $0.85 $1.00 
Grammar School Edition, 350 pp. 12mo- - 1.95 83 62 5 

COMMENDATIONS. 


From Wm. J. Milne, A. M., Prinéipal of State Frora Hon. B.W. Byrne, State Superintendent 
Normal School, Geneseo. N.Y.—In my judgment the | of Public Instruction West Virginia—The Maps and 
work is entitied to the foremost place among United | Charts alone are worth the price of the books. 
States histories, From Prof. Wm. Travis A. M., Germantown, 

From Hon. Robert Curry, A. M., Ph.D, | Penn.—The plan is excellent ; the style pow graceful, 
Deputy State Sup’t Public Instruction of Penn.—I | and a The Maps, Charts and Portraits, 

it I have ever seen, 


Ridpath’s History of the United States asa /| are 
For Descriptive Circulars, Specimen Pages, and full particulars, address 


model in every respect. 
JONES BROTHERS & GO., 703 Arch Street, Philadelghia, Penn. 





RBROOK & CI 


FALCON PEN. 


ES CHK: £4 
ve 26, John St... 








HARRISON, BRADFORD & CO’S 
CELEBRATED AMERICAN 


STEEL 









PENS. 


No. 506. 
Falcon, Nos. 20, 28, 75, 1, &€. 
EMBRACING EVERY STYLE AND FINISH. 

FACTORY ; MOUNT VERNON, NEW YORK. 


OFFICE; 254: BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


ATTENTION. WATCH SPECULATORS! 
We have the best Imitation Gold Watch in the Market for Trading Purposes, 


The metal is a composition of 
other metals, so closely resembling 

id that the best judges find it 
ifficult to detect the differ ence , ex- 

(> cept by a chemical test, and it has 
tai the virtues requisite to make it the 
iH best substitute for 










3 . BEAUTIFULLY 
fae ENGRAVED OR ENGINE 
#f TURNED HUNTING CASES, 


aE and cb w vom THA a 
y Sosts ‘FROM 378s 
‘9. $200. t sells and trades 
readily, for from by to $100, and 
if you wish a watch for your own 
use or to make money on, try this. 
Owing to our |! sales, we are 
enabled to reduce t rice of ELE. 
to 

Gawe tD. 
They are used on Railroads, 
Steamers, and in M anufactories, 
and other fw ae accurate 
time is required, and gives general 
satisfaction. We wae them by 
Mail or Express, on receipt of $12, 
to any part of the Country, or it 
will be sent C. O. D. when the 
customer fmm and remits $3 on 
account. These Elegant CHAINS 
weigh about fifty pennyweights, 
and the same pattern in pure gold 
Chains at $3 each. But we sell the Watch and Chain for $12, sent by Mail in's Registered Package, pou thes 
ai e ut we the an sent alina te: | . 

to any Post-Office in the United States. ” _— 

WE SELL THE WATCH WITHOUT THE CHAIN FOR TEN DOLLARS. 


J. BRIDE & CO., 767 & 769 Broadway, N. Y. 


MISFIT CARPETS. 


English Brussels, Three-Ply and Ingrain, also, Stair Carpets, Velvet 
Rugs, Crumb Cloths, Oil Cloths, ete., very cheap at the Old Place, 
112 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK. 


Oarpets carefully packed and sent to any part of the 


MATTE 








United States free of clarge. 
s@ Send for Explanatory Circular. J. A. BENDALL 





